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I. 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


A PRINCE in Israel has fallen, a mighty man of God is 
no more. When Mr. Spurgeon breathed his last at Men- 
tone there died the greatest preacher of this century, per- 
haps we should not err if we said the greatest preacher of 
any century since the Apostles. There has not been time 
since the first pang of bereavement to make a careful sur- 
vey of his life and work, and critically to estimate his 
influence upon his times. With that scarcely closed grave 
before one’s eyes, it seems almost disloyal to the dead and 
cruel to the living to speak or write any words save those 
of eulogy. We do well when a great and good man has 
gone to forget for atime his defects and failures, and to 
remember only the things wherein he was good beyond 
his fellows and the ways in which he best served his gen- 
eration. But when the first grief has lost its bitterness, 
when the first glad and generous praise has been spoken, 
there comes a calmer mood in which the life is seen in all 
its relations. We are not less loyal to the dead and the 
good that he has done if we then recognize that there was 
imperfection even in his best, and we miss the full lesson 
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of his life to us if we fail to distinguish between those 
elements of his character that placed him above all others 
and those which proved him, after all, to have been a man 
like ourselves. We cannot really appreciate the gold until 
we have separated it from the dross. In no spirit of cold 
criticism, and with no expectation of anticipating the ver- 
dict of the future on the great preacher, it will be the 
object of this paper to make some tentative survey of his 
career as a whole, and to help toward a juster estimate of his 
services. * 


I. 


If Spurgeon was a great preacher, it was because he was 
first of alla great man. Heredity and environment were 
both well fitted tomake himsuch. He was not, it will sur- 
prise many to learn, of Anglo-Saxon stock, but descended 
from Dutch refugees who fled to England in the sixteenth 


century to escape the persecutions of the Duke of Alba. 
From their coming to England to the present time the Spur- 
geons have been Nonconformists, and in the time of Bunyan 
one Job Spurgeon was imprisoned like the Bedford preacher 
because he was faithful to his convictions. Of sturdier 
stock a Baptist minister could hardly come. Both the 
grandfather and the father of the famous preacher were 
ministers, and though quite eclipsed by him they were 
men quite beyond the ordinary. The father is still living, 
at an advanced age. The grandfather was a man of faith 
and prayer. Having a large family and a small income, 


* The facts stated in this article are largely given, as the lawyers 
say, ‘‘on information and belief.’’ Comparatively few of them rest on 
documentary evidence, but not one is given that has not been accredited 
in some way to the writer. None who have not made an attempt to 
learn about Spurgeon’s life and work can appreciate the incredible pau- 
city of precise and accurate facts that are ascertainable. Whatever is 
here set down, therefore, is subject to correction. 
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he was often put to it to provide for their wants. One 
day the only cow died, and his wife, of less robust faith, 
mourned greatly. “James,” said she, “how will God pro- 
vide for the dear children now? What shall we do for 
milk?” “Mother,” replied he, “God has said that he will 
provide, and I believe that he could send us fifty cows if 
he pleased.” That very day a committee distributing 
money to poor ministers bethought them of Mr. Spurgeon 
and sent him £20. When the letter containing this sum 
was opened by his wife, the preacher only said, “Now, 
can’t you trust God about an old cow?” Coming from 
such stock as this, what wonder if the great preacher from 
youth up believed that God answers prayer? 

Though the parents of Spurgeon were Nonconformists, 
they were not Baptists, but Congregationalists (or, as the 
English name is, Independents). He was converted, after 
a conflict of soul protracted for six months, October 11, 
1844. It was while listening to a sermon in a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, in Colchester, that the way of salvation 
became clear to him and he accepted Jesus Christ as his 
Lord. It was not until some years after this that he was 
baptized. He was no proselyte to our faith, but became a 
Baptist by private study of the Scriptures. He arrived at 
the conclusion that New Testament baptism is immersion 
only, and that it was administered in apostolic times to 
adults on profession of faith, never to unconscious babes. 
His parents did not oppose him in following the dictates 
of his conscience with regard to being baptized ; but they did 
not greatly relish his course. His mother one day said to 
him, “ Ah, Charlie, I have often prayed that you might be 
saved, but never that you should become a Baptist.” To 
which, with ready wit, he replied, “ The Lord has answered 
your prayer with his usual bounty, and given you more 
than you asked.” 
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It was on May 3, 1850, that he obeyed Christ by being 
buried with him in baptism. Forty years later, reviewing 
his act, he justified it in words that very felicitously express 
the convictions of every intelligent Baptist: 


“If any ask, why was I thus baptized? I answer, because I be- 
lieved it to be an ordinance of Christ, very specially joined by 
him with faith in his name. ‘He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.’ I had no superstitious idea that baptism would 
save me, for I was saved. I did not seek to have sin washed away 
by water, for I believed that my sins were forgiven me, through 
faith in Christ Jesus. Yet I regarded baptism as the token to the 
believer of cleansing, the emblem of his burial with his Lord, and 
the outward avowal of his new birth. I did not trustin 7¢; but 
because I trusted in Jesus as my Saviour, I felt bound to obey him 
as my Lord, and follow the example which he set us in Jordan, in 
his own baptism. I did not fulfil the outward ordinance to join a 
party, and become a Baptist, but to be a Christian after the apos- 
tolic fashion; for they, when they believed, were baptized.” 


It has been the fashion in some quarters to regard 
Spurgeon as illiterate, or at least as very defectively edu- 
cated. It is true that he lacked full scholastic preparation 
for the ministry, according to accepted standards, but he 
was far from coming to the pulpit without training. Be- 
sides the elementary instruction received at home, his 
schooling was not inconsiderable. He attended a school 
kept by Mr. Walker at Colchester, and afterward spent 
four years at the school of Mr. Henry Lewis in the same 
town. Here he obtained a thorough grounding in Latin 
and mathematics. Another year he spent in the Agricult- 
ural College at Maidstone, after which he became an usher, 
or assistant teacher, in a school at Newmarket, where he 
carried on his studies as he taught. At one time he con- 
templated entering the Baptist College at Regent’s Park, 
but was prevented from doing it by an accidental failure 
to meet Dr. Angus, and later deliberately gave it up. In 
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this he acted conscientiously. He tells us that while he 
was still brooding over the matter, one day “in the midst 
of the common I was startled by what seemed to me a loud 
voice, but which may have been a singular illusion: which- 
ever it was, the impression it made on my mind was most 
vivid. I seemed very distinctly to hear the words, ‘Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself? Seek them not!’ This 
led me to look at my position from a different point of 
view, and to challenge my motives and intentions. I 
remembered my poor but loving people to whom I minis- 
tered, and the souls which had been given me in my 
humble charge; and although at that time I anticipated 
obscurity and poverty as the result of the resolve, yet I did 
there and then renounce the offer of collegiate instruction.” 


II. 


Spurgeon’s career as a preacher began when most boys 
are still at their tasks in school. He was a precocious 
child from the first. Rev. Richard Knill, a preacher of 
the old Puritan type, once laid his hand on the lad’s head, 
saying, “I have heard old ministers and young ones read 
well, but never did I hear a little boy read so correctly 
before. I hope he will one day fill Rowland Hill’s pulpit.” 
He lived to see the little boy grow up and fill a larger 
place than Rowland Hill ever occupied. Precocious chil- 
dren often turn out very dull men, but Spurgeon surpassed 
even the promise of his childhood. Many predicted for 
him a great future, but none of the prophets had any idea 
how great that future was to be. 

Though foreordained to be a preacher, the manner of 
Spurgeon’s beginning his career was more than commonly 
fortuitous. He had been asked to accompany a friend to 
a village meeting. On the way thither, supposing his 
friend to be the preacher, he said, “I trust God will bless 
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your labors to-night.” “My labors!” the friend replied; 
“T never preached in my life; I never thought of doing 
such a thing. I was asked to walk with you, and I sin- 
cerely hope God will bless you in your preaching.” “Nay,” 
said young Spurgeon, “I never preached, and I don’t 
know that I could do anything of the sort.” However, 
when they came to the place of meeting and it was found 
there was no one else there to preach, Spurgeon, only six- 
teen years old, conducted the service. His text was I Pet. 
2:7, “Unto you therefore which believe he is precious,” . 
and he spoke and prayed with such fervor and power as to 
produce a profound effect on all who heard him. He soon 
became regularly employed in this way, being sent out by 
a Lay Preachers’ Association to various villages, where he 
preached to the edification of saints and the conversion of 
sinners. From this time onward he was pretty regularly 
employed, though he never gave himself fully to the work 
of the ministry until his settlement in London. 

In his work asa youthful preacher Spurgeon was not 
forward or conceited, but along with a modest manner 
went a certain self-confidence, and he was not easily dis- 
countenanced or putdown. The mayor of Cambridge once 
discovered this to his cost. In a sermon the young preacher, 
illustrating the idea that heaven would not be heaven to an 
unholy character, said, “ Why, if a thief should get into 
heaven he would pick the angels’ pockets.” The mayor 
rebuked him for this, among other things, saying, “My 
dear young friend, don’t you know that the angels have 
no pockets?” “No, sir,” said Spurgeon, “but I am glad 
to be assured of the fact by a gentleman who does know. 
I will set it all right.” The next Monday morning he 
walked into the mayor’s place of business and said, “I 
set that matter right yesterday, sir.” “What matter?” 
“Why, about the angels’ pockets.” “What did you say?” 
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“Well, I told the people I was sorry to say that I had 
made a mistake the last time I preached; but that I had 
met a gentleman—the mayor of Cambridge—who told me 
that the angels had no pockets, so I must correct what I 
said, as I did not want anybody to go away with a false 
notion about heaven. I would therefore say that, if a 
thief got among the angels without having his nature 
changed, he would steal the feathers out of their wings.” 
It is not probable that the mayor obtruded his criticisms 
on the young man again. 

It is not generally known that Spurgeon was never 
formally ordained to the work of the ministry. He was 
never examined by council or presbytery; he was never 
set apart by prayer and the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. To the end of his life he was, technically, a 
layman, yet even clergy of the Established Church did not 
hesitate to apply to him the title “ Reverend.” The English 
Baptist churches are notoriously lax in matters of polity, 
but only one other case is known in which they have dis-° 
pensed with everything save the vote of a local church in 
constituting a pastor. Robert Hall, whose fame as a 
preacher is barely second to Spurgeon’s, was never or- 
dained. Some one asked him in his later years why he 
had entered the ministry in this unusual way, and he 
replied, “ Because I was a fool, sir!” There is no record 
that Spurgeon considered his informal entrance on his 
work an act of folly. Rather, to the end of his days, 
he approved of his course; and ordination by the laying 
on of hands he could not away with. Probably to him the 
outward ceremony seemed quite a needless form, an im- 
pertinence even. Macaulay tells us that the Puritans 
considered themselves “priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand” than that of mortal prelate. Spurgeon 
was so certain of his high calling, and so confided in the 
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anointing of the Holy Ghost, that the outward symbol was 
superfluous. Superfluous it indeed was to confer any 
authority on him or to add to his qualifications. No word 
or act of man could add to or take from the gifts he had 
received from God direct. But as a matter of good order, 
as a means of giving denominational standing to other 
young men of less conspicuous fitness for their work, as 
an obedience to the scriptural order and method, did he 
not owe to others submission to a form not necessary for 
himself? “Thus,” said our Lord, as he was buried in 
Jordan by John the Baptist, “it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” 

Mr. Spurgeon first preached in London in December, 
1853. It was, we are told, a gloomy month, a gloomy 
neighborhood; and two hundred people were assembled 
in an auditory that would seat twelve hundred. His 
preaching did not give satisfaction to all, but the majority 
wished to hear him again. In January he preached every 
‘Lord’s day, but before the month closed there was no 
question about his continuance; he was invited to occupy 
the pulpit six months on probation. He engaged to supply 
for three months, and in April the church unanimously 
passed the following resolution: “That we tender our 
brother, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, a most cordial and affec- 
tionate invitation forthwith to become pastor of this church ; 
and we pray that the result of his services may be owned 
of God with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit and a revival 
of religion in our midst; that it may be fruitful in the 
conversion of sinners, and in the edification of those that 
believe.” This invitation was promptly accepted, and the 
pastorate thus begun was closed only by the great preach- 
er’s death. And what a pastorate! Its record is known 
of all men, and its details need not be told here. 

The great secret of Spurgeons’ power as a preacher 
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was his unction. No man had more evidently received the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit, or more fully depended upon 
divine grace for sustenance. ‘This humble dependence 
was not diminished, but rather increased, by his wonderful 
popularity. He was not long in learning that he had spe- 
cial gifts as a preacher, but the gift that he most ear- 
nestly craved from the beginning to the end of his work 
was a double portion of the spirit of Christ. One need not 
dwell long on a fact that is so patent even to the most su- 
perficial, but may go on to note certain of the auxiliary 
forces that contributed to his great success. 

To the preacher the gift of utterance is a prime 
essential, and this Spurgeon had in its most marvellous 
form. He had a voice which may possibly have been 
equalled by other famous orators, ancient and modern, but 
certainly never was surpassed. All testimony agrees that 
it was rich, melodious, and under full command; while un- 
questionable facts show that its compass and power were 
unexampled. Some of his sermons, considered as mere 
physical feats, were stupendous. On one occasion he 
preached in the Crystal Palace to a crowd of twenty-three 
thousand persons—the numbers are vouched for by so 
many authorities that they can hardly be questioned—and 
made himself heard, without strain or exhaustion, by every 
person in that vast assemblage. For months he preached 
to audiences of nine and ten thousand every Sunday, and 
for years it was his custom to address more than five thou- 
sand people twice every Lord’s Day. ‘These things seem 
almost like fables as one records them, yet of their cor- 
rectness there can hardly be a reasonable doubt. Critical 
listeners say that this ability to make himself heard in 
large spaces was due not so much to the great volume as 
to the carrying power of his voice. He did not roar, ex- 
cept when he did so for a purpose, but spoke. 
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Not many particulars are at hand with regard to Spur- 
geon’s sermonizing methods, but he has never been directly 
charged with lack of originality. His critics during his 
earlier years in London charged him with sensationalism, 
called him a mountebank and a clown, but never accused 
him of stealing other men’s ideas. It is only since his 
death that an anecdote has appeared containing a covert 
insinuation against his honesty. It is related that a gen- 
tleman who frequented the British Museum used to find 
another man continually examining volumes of the Fathers 
and the Puritan divines. One day the first of these visitors 
said: “I suppose, sir, you are preparing some work of 
great research?” “Oh,” said the other, “don’t you know 
wholam? Iam Spurgeon’s man. I have to get up for 
him all the most telling anecdotes from old or not generally 
accessible books.” Let it be granted that he employed 
others to gather material; what of it? The difference 
between a man of genius and a mere compiler of other 
men’s thoughts. is not so much in the way they get their 
materials as in the use they make of them. The signifi- 
cant question in the case of any work of art is not, Where 
did he get his stuff? but, What has he made? The Venus 
of Melos would none the less be a great statue if some 
ancient writing were discovered that proved the artist to 
have stolen the marble out of which it is carved. Shake- 
speare did not invent a single one of his plots—unless we 
except that of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and all we 
can really assert as to that is that we don’t know where he 
got it—but who else could have written his dramas? It is 
finical honesty that inquires into the previous ownership 
of the raw material, when the finished work is admirable 
in itself. 

The marvellous thing about Spurgeon’s career as a 
preacher is that his early promise was so completely ful- 
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filled. There are scores of boy preachers who make a 
great local sensation for a time, but only one Spurgeon 
has appeared. Predictions of failure were not wanting. 
When the Tabernacle was built it was denounced as an 
extravagant affair, a nine-days’ wonder; and it was pre- 
dicted that before many months had passed it would be 
converted into a penny theatre. The wish was father of 
the thought, perhaps, but not of the event. The Taber- 
nacle still stands, and its work will go on even now that 
the great preacher’s voicc is silent forever. 


III. 


Spurgeon once remarked, so they say, that he was glad 
God had called him to be the pastor of a large church, for 
he doubted if he had ability enough to be pastor of a small 
one. There is more than witinthissaying. It recognizes 
a fact forgotten by most people, namely, that it requires 
quite as much skill to compel small results from meagre 
resources as to bring forth great results from abundant 
means. An Edison or an Ericsson, with all the resources 
of modern mechanics at his command, brings forth a pho- 
nograph or a monitor, and the world applauds his genius; 
but the poor Yankee schoolmaster, Eli Whitney, with 
nothing but his own hands and hardly any tool but a jack- 
knife, turned out the model of his cotton-gin, that was 
equally the wonder of the world and has changed the des. 
tinies of nations. The genius for affairs is not shown 
in large enterprises alone, though it is more conspicuous 
when its scale of operations is great. Nothing succeeds 
like success, however, and a great enterprise goes on 
largely by its own momentum. The motive power and 
the directing mind must be there, nevertheless, or there 
will be a crash proportionate to the magnitude of the forces 
involved. Spurgeon doubtless did himself injustice: he 
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had quite talent enough to make him the excellent pastor 
of a small church; but he certainly was an ideal pastor and 
director of a great church and its vast activities. 

To organize and direct an institution like the Pastors’ 
College or the Stockwell Orphanage would be enough to 
constitute the life-work of an ordinary man. In fact, one 
easily recalls men not at all ordinary who have been com- 
pelled or have chosen to give all their powers to a single 
enterprise of this kind. But when these things are the 
mere diversion, the by-products of a man’s life-work, his 
avocations rather than his vocation, the feat comes not far 
short of the marvellous. The names of Robert Hall, of 
Henry Ward Beecher, of other famous preachers, are asso- 
ciated with no such splendid practical achievements. It 
is possible that the Pastors’ College may not long survive 
its founder, and many of us would think its early death 
gain rather than loss, unless it should be quite transformed ; 
but the church of the Metropolitan Tabernacle is not likely 
to let the Orphanage perish. Of course Spurgeon had 
helpers in this work, invaluable men, men of rare gifts of 
head and heart; but it was he who found them out and 
placed them in posts of responsibility and power. The 
genius for administration does not consist in doing things 
one’s self, but in finding others to do things and in keeping 
them at it. The great administrator is simply the motor 
of a vast machine—with this difference, that whereas when 
a motor stops the machine stops, an administrator shows 
supreme genius when he so organizes his work that it will 
go on when he is in his grave. This, one may believe, 
Spurgeon has done. There will be no break in the con- 
tinuity of the spiritual life of his church, no interruption 
to its manifold activities. Its members were not converted 
toa man, but converted to Christ; they have not given of 
their time and strength and substance from mere personal 
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affection for a beloved leader, but from devotion to a cause. 
That devotion will be increased rather than diminished by 
the fact that their leader has finished his work and has en- 
tered into his eternal rest. 

IV. 


In the preface to his first published book that was 
written, not preached, Mr. Spurgeon complained bitterly 
of the unaccustomed labors of the pen, saying (I quote 
from memory, not having the volume at hand), “ Well 
may a man’s books be called his works.” After that time 
the preacher became more facile with his pen, and accom- 
plished what would be a creditable amount of work fora 
man of letters by profession. Not to mention the series 
of volumes in Zhe Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, he has 
edited, compiled, or written more than forty volumes, duo- 
decimo size, averaging fully 250 pages each; over a volume 
a year, since publication of them began in 1857. Merely 
to give the titles of these books would fill a page, possibly 
two pages, of this REVIEW, and to consider fairly the scope 
and quality of the literary work accomplished in these vol- 
umes would require an essay by itself. Not more can be 
attempted than to specify one or two of the most gratifying 
of Spurgeon’s successes as a writer of books and to indicate 
briefly their grounds. 

By all odds the most successful of these books is /ohu 
Ploughman’s Talk. Of the first series of these homely 
talks in the character of a shrewd British yeoman, more 
than 375,000 copies have been sold, and the second series 
has had a sale little inferior; while for both there is still 
an active demand in England. Perhaps the book is the 
least popular of Spurgeon’s books in America, for reasons 
that one is at a loss to assign. Its British flavor is not 
overpowering—nothing like so strong as in the novels of 
Dickens or Thackeray or Trollope, all of which are im- 
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mensely popular in the United States—and in general style 
it reminds one more than anything else of Franklin’s “ Poor 
Richard” writings. But while Poor Richard preached 
nothing more than thrift, John Ploughman inculcates 
‘morality and practical religion. He does this, too, in 
upright, downright Saxon—clear, terse, nervous, strong. 
It has all the elements necessary to popularity among our 
people, one would suppose, and yet somehow it has failed 
to “take.” The Lectures to My Students is second in 
circulation, probably, only to these “talks.” Of the two 
series more than fifty thousand copies have been sold, and 
its vogue is by no means limited by denominational lines. 
The story is told and generally credited that an English 
bishop makes a point of asking candidates for orders if 
they have read these lectures. They are full of shrewd com- 
mon sense, practical experience, and racy humor, and are 
marked by that wonderful command of simple and idio- 
matic English which characterizes all of Spurgeon’s spoken 
or written discourse. 

This leads one to say that the secret of his power as a 
writer lies mainly in his style. He had the incommunica- 
ble gift of expression. It is not what he says so much as 
the way in which he says it that constitutes the charm of 
his writings. By long and ardent study of the English 
Bible, supplemented by a deep reading of the Puritan di- 
vines, Spurgeon acquired such an English style as no 
English preacher has had since Bunyan, and no English 
writer since Defoe and Swift. Commonplace and trite as 
to substance, homely and familiar as to vocabulary, his 
books have a charm of form that uncultivated readers feel 
as truly as the cultivated, though unable to analyze and 
explain it. By virtue of this style many of his books will 
live to instruct and edify Christian people when many 
more pretentious works are forgotten and eaten of worms. 
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V. 


The foregoing pages have been written in vain if they 
have failed to convey to the reader some idea of the im- 
mense influence for good wielded by Spurgeon. This 
influence was so great in its energy, its many-sidedness, 
its wholesomeness in the main, that it is not easy to over- 
state its present beneficence or future persistence. But an 
all-round estimate of Spurgeon’s work and influence de- 
mands that one take into account certain things in which 
his great power was, no doubt unconsciously, exerted in 
behalf of the wrong cause. We have heard it said that on 
the whole it would yet be found that Spurgeon had done 
quite as much harm as good. Such a statement, so wide 
of the mark as to be grotesque, is a fair example of that 
common vice of style, the saying of true things so strongly 
that they become false. No sane, well-balanced judgment 
will so pronounce on the great preacher’s career, but it 
will recognize as mingled with his strength some elements 
of weakness, and as counteracting his great influence for 
good it will see the possibilities and even the actualities of 
serious evil in some of his work. 

In the first place, Spurgeon did more to lower the 
standard of ministerial culture in England than a whole 
generation of Baptists.can do to raise it. He himself 
had had no special training for the pulpit, especially no 
collegiate or theological education. ‘This led him to un- 
derrate the importance of thorough scholastic preparation 
for preaching. He forgot the years of arduous self-culture 
that had supplemented his rather scanty schooling—culture 
that few young men, in the midst of a great and growing 
popularity, would dream of undertaking. He forgot also 
that the average young man who believes himself called 
to the ministry is not a Spurgeon. Besides this, he con- 
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ceived a strong prejudice against the educated men in the 
English Baptist ministry. He thought there was some- 
thing in the colleges (as the English term what we should 
call theological seminaries) decidedly unfavorable to the 
training of the type of ministers needed by the churches. 
The fervor of the students, he believed, was far behind 
their literary attainments. It seemed to him that success- 
ful preachers would be more likely to be graduated from 
an institution where preaching and divinity would be the 
main objects. He accordingly founded his Pastors’ Col- 
lege, and made the experiment of substituting fervor and 
glibness for brains and sound learning in the furnishing 
of Baptist ministers. The result followed that anybody 
might have anticipated. England was flooded with half- 
educated young men, mere Spurgeonettes, without schol- 
arship to ballast their conceit, spoiled for learning any- 
thing more by the conviction that they knew it all. Of 
course, not all the men graduated from the college were 
of this type, but this was not the fault of the college. In 
process of time not a few of the graduates found their way 
to the United States, and many of our churches have learned 
to their cost that a diploma from the Pastors’ College is, to 
put it mildly, not superior toone from our own seminaries. 

Great influence for harm was also exerted by Spurgeon 
through his position on the communion question. His 
course was determined rather by sentiment than by reason, 
as he showed when he remarked: “I should have to be made 
over before I should refuse to commune with my father 
and mother [who never became Baptists], who prayed for 
me in my childhood.” It is true that his position was 
much misunderstood and frequently misrepresented. One 
of the most influential religious papers of this country, 
The Independent, remarked immediately after his death 
that “ Mr. Spurgeon was the recognized leader of the Eng- 
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lish Open Communionist Baptists. For the doctrine of 
close communion he had no patience, and he attacked and 
satirized it without mercy.” This statement being chal- 
lenged, The [Independent made the grudging admission that 
this “language may have been too strong,” and added: 
“It is, however, beyond question that Mr. Spurgeon’s well- 
known open communion views have had a great influence 
in this country.” This is a statement of the case not open 
to criticism, and the influence has been most unfortunate. 
Nevertheless, as has been said, this is due largely to the 
fact that Spurgeon’s views and practice have been so little 
understood. As the term is commonly used, he can hardly 
be called either an open communionist or a close commun- 
ionist. The Tabernacle communion service is held, if I 
am correctly informed, on Lord’s Day afternoon, and ad- 
mission to the building is strictly by ticket. These tickets 
are furnished to all members of the church, of course, and 


to others on application to the deacons. The applicant is 
required to satisfy the officers that he is a member in good 
standing of some evangelical church, whereupon a card is 
given to him like this: 





METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, 


Newington. 


COMMUNION TICKET. 


“Love unto all the saints.’’—Eph. i: rs. 











In a conversation with the Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., 
in April, 1881, Mr. Spurgeon said: 


“We [the church and I] occcupy a conservative position among 
our churches on that matter. I believe that baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper are the privilege of all Christians. I believe that any Chris- 
tian has aright to be baptized; and any Christian has a right to 
baptize, and especially any minister. SoI believe that any Chris- 
tian has aright to partake of the Lord’s Supper. WhenIam at 
Mentone, it is a great pleasure to me to break bread for all Chris- 
tians who desire to unite in the Supper. But Ido not believe that 
any one should be admitted to the church without baptism. If any 
person of credible Christian character comes to us and asks to be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper, we give him the privilege for three 
months. At the end of that time we say to him, ‘You have now 
had an opportunity to know our views and our practice. If you 
choose to unite with us, we shall be glad to receive you. If not, you 
had better go to those with whom you are in fuller sympathy.’ 
And in ninety-nine times out of a hundred the person says, ‘I have 
seen your ways, and I am satisfied to be baptized.’” 


In the same interview he said: “If I lived in America, 
I should, no doubt, be a strict communionist;” and also: 


“T should rather return to the old practice of close com- 


munion than indulge in the laxity that now so widely pre- 
vails.” * What he had in mind in speaking of the prevail- 
ing laxity is clear from another utterance of his, a dozen 
years or so earlier: “The laxity of my brethren here influ- 
ences me in the direction of strict communion, and only 
my persuasion that it is not according to the mind of the 
Spirit keeps me from it. Many of the churches here are 
of ‘mixed’ membership, and leave baptism optional, which 
I am sure the Lord does not. Deacons are chosen (in Bap- 
tist churches) who are Pedobaptists, and only the pulpit is 
reserved. In many quarters it is contended that the pul- 
pit should be occupied by a Pedobaptist pastor! Thus we 

*National Baptist, February 18, 1892. Dr. Wayland adds: ‘‘ The 
above reports of Mr. Spurgeon’s language were published in the National 
Baptist for 1881 and 1886. The paper was regularly received by Mr. 
Spurgeon, and he sometimes in conversation referred pleasantly to the 
letters from England. During all the years that have passed I never 


heard from him, or from any of his friends, or from any human being, 
an intimation that he was not correctly reported.’’ 
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cease to be Baptized churches, and the order of the house is 
gone. Iam not of this mind, and cannot be.” It will be 
seen, therefore, that while Mr.Spurgeon did not practise 
restricted communion as American Baptists understand it, 
inasmuch as he sometimes invited to the Lord’s table those 
whom he believed to be unbaptized, he yet surrounded the 
ordinance with restrictions closer than have ever been 
dreamed of by any Baptist church in America. His prac- 
tice was consistent with the theory of neither “open” nor 
“close” communion; and it probably was unique among 
Baptist churches. Nevertheless, as he did not make bap- 
tism a prerequisite in all cases to communion, his exam- 
ple was always quoted in favor of open communion. Bap- 
tists have been reminded, in season and out of season, that 
“the most distinguished Baptist preacher in the world was 
opposed to the denominational fencing of the Lord’s table.” 
No doubt this fact has had much to do with producing 
such disaffection as exists among us with the historic and 
scriptural practice of our churches. Open communion has 
been in England not only a departure from the scriptural 
order, but a potent cause of denominational weakness and 
disintegration. It has kept the Baptist churches a mere 
handful, and deprived them of all coherence and aggres- 
sive power. Spurgeon’s influence was powerless to check 
a disintegrating tendency that he clearly enough recog- 
nized and honestly deplored, because he was unconsciously 
adding toitsmomentum. So far as his teaching and exam- 
ple had influence in this country, they bore in the same 
direction. The extent of that influence it is not possible 
to measure, and estimates of it will vary with the tempera- 
ments of the estimators. If it is anything like as great as 
The Independent and other Pedobaptist authorities beljeve, 
our American Baptist churches have sustained an injury 
from which they will be long in rallying, if it is not irre- 
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parable. Most Baptists do not believe the case is so bad 
as these authorities state it; but in any event, it is safe to 
say that a heavy deduction must be made from what has 
been allowed to be Spurgeon’s influence for good, his ser-, 
vices in building up the church of Christ. : 

When all possible deductions have been made, there 
will remain a balance of incalculable amount on the right 
side of the account—of positive, stimulating influence for 
good. The name and fame of Spurgeon will never cease 
to be an incitement to better and more faithful service on 
the part of all Christian men, and especially of all Chris- 
tian preachers. His biographer will not be called upon to 
apologize for his weaknesses, indiscretions, or sins. He 
was not an angel, but a man, and subject to human imper- 
fection like us all; but never can it be forgotten that he 
lived and labored for forty years in the wickedest city of 
the world, exposed to every temptation that could address 
itself to the lust of the eye and the lust of the flesh, un- 
tainted by any breath of scandal or even suspicion of evil 
conduct. Through this fiery furnace he passed, and not 
so much as the smell of fire remained on his garments. 
No American can fail to recall another preacher, hardly 
less celebrated than Spurgeon and his superior in orator- 
ical genius, of which the like cannot be said. 

This instinctive comparison of the two most famous 
men that the pulpit has produced in our generation, sug- 
gests what is the enduring foundation of Spurgeon’s fame, 
as it was the secret of his greatness while living. He was, 
first of all and last of all, a preacher. Other men of his 
time surpassed him in religious oratory; for Spurgeon, 
candidly and critically weighed, cannot be pronounced a 
great thinker or a man of genius. His was not a seminal 
mind; he did not fructify the intellects of a generation of 
Christians. If we allow him genius, his was the genius of 


° 
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common sense; he was merely the ordinary man, raised 
to the x power. His power did not reside in himself, but 
in his office. He was content to be an ambassador of the 
Court of Heaven, a herald of the King of men. This it is 
to be a preacher, whose function is to deliver the message 
as he has received it from above, not to be a philosopher 
or an originator of ideas. Spurgeon was no philosophizer 
about religion, but a herald of the truths revealed in the 
Scriptures. He accepted Jesus as his Lord, and humbly 
tried to bring other men into like subjection to him. To 
this work he gave all the powers of mind and body, all the | 
time and strength that were his. Let us thank God that 
our generation has been permitted to see such a man, even 
though it be with the conviction that we shall never see 
another such. His mantle has fallen on no successor. 
The Christian world has sustained a loss as irreparable as 
itis great. “My father, my father, the horsemen of ‘Israel 
and the chariot thereof.” 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 
New York, 
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II. 
MINISTERIAL BLUES. 


THE only member of a church who has not a pastor is 
the pastor himself. He must be the oak, others may be 
like clinging vines; he must be strong in himself and for 
others. From the very nature of his office he is expected 


‘to be a burden-bearer; whatever the pressure on himself, 


he must be the counsellor of those in trouble, the servant 
of all, for Christ’s sake. He is supposed on all occasions 
to minister comfort and cheer, however he may feel the 
need of the same himself. He must respond to any tax on 
his sympathies, though at times it may seem to drain his 
vitality. We are told in physics of the “exhausted re- 
ceiver.” Many a pastor has found himself an “exhausted 
giver.” From the very position to which he has been 
called, from the very functions of his high office, he is 
compelled to feel a sense of loneliness. His life is socially 
unique, spent with men for men, and yet apart from them. 
His experiences are such as none can understand except 
those who belong to the fraternity of the pastorhood. The 
physician may be a friend of the household, and yet in the 
care of the cases with which he is entrusted he must be in 
a sense isolated; he has a peculiar mission, a weighty re- 
sponsibility, which he can neither throw off nor explain to 
others; so is it with a pastor. Like a captain in a storm, 
he must trust to his own intuitions and fulfil his own 
counsel; like a general in some critical moment on the bat- 
tle-field, he must often decide upon the duty of the hour 
and control the moves which are to be made. 












MINISTERIAL PLUES. 


“"Tis not a cause of small import, 
The pastor’s care demands, 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
That filled a Saviour’s hands.” 


Loneliness is the penalty of greatness, for only the few 
tise above the common level. Moses, the champion of 
Israel, in that famous journey, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress of 
Inspiration,” was lonely. Alone he stood before the 
“Burning Bush”—alone on Sinai. Elijah, the grand old 
prophet of Horeb, Paul at Ephesus, John at Patmos, were 
lonely. Loneliness must be the price of every useful, un- 
selfish, and successful ministry. What a comfort it would 
be at times if we could lean instead of serving as pillars 
for others; if we could listen to expressions of sympathy 
instead of voicing them; if we could, ourselves, be shep- 
herded! 

Strong and brave as he was, it is said of Martin Luther 
that he was frequently on the borders of despair; “his very 
death-bed was not free from depression, and he sobbed 
himself into his last sleep like a great wearied child.” If 
there be one in modern times who more than another 
might be deemed worthy of the name and the praise of a 
hero, who might have believed concerning himself, “’To be 
living is sublime,” that one was Adoniram Judson, and yet 
his biographer has pictured him sitting in morbid mood 
by an open grave imagining how his body would look in 
the process of dissolution. If there ever was a minister 
who might have been thought free from the discipline of 
sinking of the heart, if any one who had cause for the 
greatest elation and profoundest joy, that one was the 
noble and consecrated preacher who made the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle of London a very throne of power; yet he once 
confessed himself the victim of frequent seasons of deep 
depression. To every minister of the Gospel periods of 
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depression more or less frequent, more or less severe, are 
almost inevitable. 

Who can claim exemption from faintness of heart? 
Who has not at some time, whatever his general mental 
and spiritual health, been a victim of the blues? Even 
the Master himself confessed at one time, “ My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful even unto death.” Indeed, his whole 
life was shadowed. His title is “The Man of Sorrows.” 
If I may be able to play the réle of Mr. Help, and give a 
hand to any one who may occasionally pay a visit to the 
“Slough of Despond,” the service will be to me no unwel- 
come task. 

It will be well to notice, in the first place, some of the 
causes of depression. Diagnosis is essential to prescrip- 
tion. Some, doubtless, are predisposed to the blues from 
their very temperament; they look out on life through 
distorted lenses or through sombre glasses, and get per- 


verted, disproportionate, gloomy conceptions of people and 
things. Pity for him who from tendencies inherited or 
cultivated, or from ill-health, has lost all resiliency and 
lives in the shadows, who, though he may not endorse the 
pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer, yet shares some- 
what his experience. ‘There is a great deal of good sense 
in that homely rhyme: 


“This world is not so bad a world 
As some would choose to make it, 
But whether good or whether bad 
Depends on how you take it.” 


After all, the world is very much like a mirror. It re- 
flects back the face you present to it. There are some 
who are so richly endowed that they are uniformly buoy- 
ant, surcharged with good-nature. To meet them is an 
inspiration; their presence is magnetic. Life takes ona 
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new glow when they are near. Their cheer is contagious. 
The wise man has said, “ A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” Such a man may have received nothing from 
patrimony or through matrimony, but he is rich neverthe- 
less. He has a fortune in his own right, for he has a fort- 
une in his own heart. As eminent goodness or eminent 
greatness is rare, so is eminent good-nature—unintermit- 
tent cheer. Most of those who are “separated unto the 
Gospel of God,” have at least a slight acquaintance with 
that familiar malady called the “ Blues.” Aside from tem- 
peramental tendencies or specific causes of depression, 
which are scarcely resistible, there are sources which are 
naturally suggested. One is the existence of a high zdeal. 

(a) Of studentship. It is said of Opie, that entering 
his room one day he threw himself on the lounge, and 
burying his face in his hands he cried out: “Oh, I 
shall never be a painter!” And yet he proved a genius 
in art. The secret of his despondency was that he had 
placed before him an ideal which it was impossible to 
teach. Probably every great artist in painting, in sculpt- 
ure, in music, can enter into his experience. Does one 
approach some lofty mountain from a distance? It seems 
to recede as he advances. Our ideals seem thus to resist 
our approach. As we reach toward them they appear to 
flee from us. An ideal of studentship which could be at- 
tained would of necessity be a poor one. Self-complacency 
is a foe to progress. The more we know the more we find 
is to be known. Education is enchanting at once and dis- 
enchanting. It opens up much to delight and reward our 
search, but it shows more and more clearly that of the 
great circumference of human knowledge we have been 
able to span but an infinitesimal arc. Education unfolds 
many things, but one thing it never conceals—our igno- 
rance. If a Newton felt himself like a boy on the sea- 
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shore gathering here and there a pebble while the great 
ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him, what shall be 
our confession who are related to him about as freshmen 
to post-graduates? How much we would fain know which 
must always remain unknown to us. Longing for intel- 
lectual competence, we are compelled to recognize our 
poverty. We want to be encyclopedic; we find ourselves 
mere smatterers. We would like to master books, and we 
can scarcely repeat the tables of their contents. Fine stu- 
dentship is the ideal of the many, the attainment of the 
few. Fidelity in pulpit preparation and pastoral work 
leaves ordinarily a limited time for a large curriculum of 
study. 

To think of what we had hoped to attain, to read of the 
wonderful achievements of Da Vinci, who, it is said, “ac- 
cumulated a variety of knowledge and accomplishment 
which almost staggers belief,” and then realize the little 
comparatively we have compassed—to lay plans for broad 
and accurate scholarship which in the pressure of an act- 
ive, many-sided ministry we have been compelled to re- 
linquish, will pring often a sense of pain and depression. 

(4) Of character. An ideal of studentship is self-origi- 
nated, the ideal of character is divinely given: “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” In the 
olden time there was a very significant service at the set- 
ting apart of a priest for his sacred duties: the tip of the 
right ear, the thumb of the right hand, and the great toe 
of the right foot were to be touched with blood, indicating 
the necessity of a holy character; but we are called into a 
more sacred ministry. Christianity is far in advance of 
Judaism; the sanctuary means more than the synagogue. 
Tabor was nearer heaven than Moriah; Calvary was a loft- 
ier moral summit than Sinai. God's own hand of ordina- 
tion has been placed upon us; by invisible rites we have 
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been set apart. “Be ye clean, ye that bear the vessels of 
the Lord.” It has been well said: “ Whatever call a man 
may pretend to have, if he has not been called to holiness 
he certainly has not been called to the ministry.” A 
quaint writer tells the story of a ridiculous actor in the 
city of Smyrna who, pronouncing “O ccelum! O heaven!” 
pointed with his finger to the ground; the leading citi- 
zen of the place seeing which, cried out angrily: “This 
fool hath made a solecism with his hand, he has spoken 
false Latin with his finger.” 

The minister is a spokesman for the Divine, an ambas- 
sador for Christ. It is not enough for one to have colors 
and brush; he cannot reproduce nature unless he have the 
soul of an artist. A sculptor is something more than a 
stone-cutter with mallet and chisel; the true minister is 
more than a speaker, a writer, a rhetorician: he is a voice 
for God. But if it shall have unction and power, it must 
have the tone and timbre of the Divine; it must have 
soul, it must interpret true spirituaiity; it must have Christ 
in it; and to have Christ in his soul, Christ in his minis- 
try, the preacher must be filled with Christ. 

That was a beautiful tribute to Judson, at once historic 
and expository: “ Jesus Christ’s man.” What wonder that 
his ministry among the heathen was so potent and fruit- 
ful! To win this title must be the consummation eagerly 
desired by a truly devoted ministry. When, however, we 
note the disparity between the outward life and the con- 
fessed model, when in the review of our course or from in- 
trospection of our varying and variant moods we discover 
such a lack of vital piety, when so often compelled to ac- 
knowledge in secret our short-comings, what wonder if we 
find ourselves in the Slough of Despond! If the apostle 
whose character was so sublime in its heroism, so crystal- 
line in its. purity, so exalted in its piety, must needs cry 
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out: “Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death!” surely we must hide our 
faces in shame and sob out our penitence in the plaintive 
notes of the 51st Psalm. 

(c) From a high ideal of service. Apelles was led to 
explain his fidelity in the details of his work by that fa- 
mous phrase: “I paint for eternity.” Art was not to him 
a pastime, but a vocation. What shall be our aspiration, 
what our inspiration, who are called to the sublimest work 
that ever engaged human thought and tested human pow- 
ers; a work to which the Incarnate God devoted his ma- 
turest energies? “The travail of his soul,” of which the 
prophet speaks, was interpreted on the summit of Olivet. 
That cry, “O Jerusalem! how oft would I have gathered 
you, but ye would not,” was the agony of one who yearned 
that souls might be saved. Whatever else is involved in 
the ministry by way of teaching, by way of consolation or 
quickening, by way of organizing or aiding operations of be- 
nevolence, this is to be the paramount aim. The preacher 
is divinely appointed a soul-winner. Christ’s ideal of ser- 
vice and zz service must needs be ours. As Kepler gazed 
at the wonders of the firmament and traced planet and star 
and constellation, he exclaimed: “O God, I think thy 
thoughts over after thee!” But Kepler was only an ob- 
server. We are to trace the thoughts of Christ, but more 
than this, we are to be co-workers with him, coadjutors 
. in a grander work than creation; for redemption is God’s 
greatest as it is his latest work. The thought of our mis- 
sion is inspiring; but as the magnitude and the solemnity 
of the work presses itself upon us, we must be prompted 
to cry out with one of old: “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” Periods of depression are inseparable even from 
limited and inadequate views of our sacred calling; our 
service will seem but poor and weak; we will feel our- 
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selves but pigmies when we would fain be Hercules. 
But after all there is consolation in the thought that the 
humility and self-depreciation which may produce depres- 
sion may be the very means by which we shall become 
imbued with the spirit and the power of service. Moses 
had only a rod to take into the presence of Pharaoh, but 
it was a heaven-appointed credential. An ox-goad seems 
an insignificant thing, but in the hands of Shamgar it 
opened up deliverance for Israel. 

The poverty of our resources matters suithoiengy if the 
power of God be superadded. The question is not “how 
much talent have I for service?” but “how much do I pos- 
sess of the Holy Spirit?” 

Faintness of heart is often due to reaction. It is a law 
of physics that action and reaction are equal. An axiom 
in the realm of matter, it is not in that of mind; yet 
if there has been a severe mental strain it seems to be a 
natural sequence. An organ may be played skilfully for 
hours and its tone will be as clear and sweet, the stops 
will respond as readily to the touch of the hand, and the 
pedals to the pressure of the foot, as at the beginning, but 
the player will be exhausted. He has expended vitality, 
and the more skilful the performance the greater the out- 
put of nervous energy; he has poured out his very soul, 
he has been jubilant or sorrowing by turns, and he has 
made those keys speak his heart language. Now, where 
there has been such an expression of emotion, such inter- 
pretation of vital energy, there must of necessity be a reac- 
tion. Especially is this true of a preacher of the Gospel. 
An auctioneer may talk for hours and day after day, but 
his effort is mechanical, not vital. A man may cry out 
“Rags” or “ Potatoes” on the street week after week, but | 
there has been sound, simply sound, and this costs but lit- 
.tle. But the preacher who recognizes the significance of 
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his calling, who realizes that he speaks “in Christ’s stead,” 
that eternal interests hang on his message, must give him- 
self, His sermon is more than a mental production; it lays 
siege to more than thought: his whole being is under trib- « 
ute, his whole being expends itself. 

Preaching is not a physical effort merely, but a psychi- 
cal. The tighter the grip on truth, the more one is in 
sympathy with the divine message, the greater will be the 
strain. Is it any wonder that there is often a sense of 
exhaustion, that muscularity is succeeded by weakness, that 
a Boanerges becomes like a child?) The more intense the 
strain, the more the soul is poured out, the more severe the 
reaction. Looked atin a cold, critical, historical spirit, 
Elijah seems a craven and a coward as he flees into the 
wilderness because of the threat of an infuriated Jezebel. 
What a startling contrast between the prophet on Mt. Car- 
mel withstanding the four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, 
sublime in his courage, illustrious in his piety, and the 
fugitive in the desert! Can it be the same man? It is an 
anomaly, a puzzle, and yet, after all, it was not mysterious. 
It was simply the result of a reaction after the long-con- 
tinued stress of that lone and yet sublime conflict. Ten- 
sion must at length be relaxed. Reaction is the sequel of 
concentration. The phlegmatic and the stoical may be 
measurably free from the sense of pressure: they live on 
a low level; they are never stirred; they are unresponsive, 
impassible; but such have no business in the pastorate. 

A true minister is to be like an A®olian harp, not like a 
bass-viol with its limited register. Sensitiveness may be 
the source of many a heart pang, but it is essential to him 
who would be a physician of the heart, who would dispense 
the pharmacy of heaven for human ills. Christ’s whole 
being thrilled with tenderest sympathy for the wants and 
woes of men. Who can be a medium through which he 
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can speak, unless he possess in some measure the tempera- 
ment of Jesus? The Master needed to withdraw into the 
desert for rest of body; he often sought in prayer recu- 
peration of soul. He wept over Jerusalem. “What were 
his tears but the pathetic expression of painful reaction fol- 
lowing his almost fruitless toil for those who, though his 
own, received him not?” ‘Turning mournfully to his dis- 
ciples in the garden he exclaimed: “ What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” What was this but the reaction 
from a sense of loneliness and slight, an indirect appeal 
for sympathy such as rarely escaped his lips. Every faith- 
ful minister of the Gospel must have a feeling of brother- 
hood with King David, whose “heart waxed faint after the 
battle.” It is said of one of the most famous educators in 
this country, whose pulpit power is also of very high order, 
that he is very averse to looking at reports of his sermons. 
Glowing, impressive, eloquent as they are, there is an 
invariable reaction succeeding them. The fire is gone, 
the gold seems to him to have lost its lustre, the thought 
its pungency. When does a sermon seem more unworthy 
of repetition than when read or recalled alone, with a tired 
heart and a weary brain, shortly after the service? The 
very familiarity with the thought incident to preparation 
takes from its charm; that which may have seemed new and 
fresh to the auditors appears stale and crude; what might 
have been said seems so superior to what has been said. 
The surest time to wound a minister is just after he 
leaves the pulpit. A look, a tone, may do it, or the silence 
of lips that are wont to speak the word of commendation 
or cheer. A very famous preacher on one occasion expe- 
rienced some difficulty in his pulpit utterances: the fluent 
tongue was hampered; the best passage in the service to 
him was that from the pulpit to the door. On his way 
thither an observant deacon kindly remarked: “Pastor, 
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you didn’t have your usual freedom this morning.” “No,” 
was the tart response, “but I see that you have yours.” 
The tongue was witty, but there was doubtless a sigh in 
the heart. Sometimes, after some brilliant success, when 
évery soul has been stirred, when the message has been 
like both fire and hammer, there has been a strange sink- 
ing of the heart of the faithful preacher. A notable min- 
ister confessed to me very recently that after exceptionally 
delightful times in the pulpit there has been an unaccount- 
able feeling of dejection and pain. 

Spurgeon declares of his early experiences in London: 
“My success appalled me; the thought of the career which 
it seemed to open up, so far from elating me cast me into 
the lowest depths, out of which I uttered my Miserére and 
found no room for a Gloria in Excelsis.” Still more 
strange is his confession: “Depression comes over me 
whenever the Lord is preparing a larger blessing for my 
ministry. Depression has now become to me as a prophet 
in rough clothing—a John the Baptist heralding the nearer 
coming of my Lord’s richer blessing.” But depression 
more naturally comes from 7//-success. It seems a natural 
and resistless sequence, first, when the results are inade- 
quate as compared with our efforts. All business enter- 
prises are, in a sense, speculations; the necessary condi- 
tions of success may or may not obtain. Sagacity and 
fidelity are not always rewarded; the words “profit and 
loss” are linked together by common consent; no one can 
be sure which will predominate, no one can prophesy as 
to what contingencies may occur; the times of the planets 
may be fcretold, the exact date for an eclipse of sun or 
moon, many of the secrets of nature have been wrested 
from her—but who can prophesy to-day what will be the 
condition of the market next week or even to-morrow? 
Losses are not surprises. In Christian work, however, 
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there is a half-unconscious feeling that success is the le- 
gitimate and deserved sequence of a faithful effort. If we 
invest the capital of time and energy and enthusiasm we 
naturally look for results in some way commensurate. 

We have a vague impression that there is a kind of un- 
written contract that all toil for Christ shall be rewarded. 
When, then, there is fruitlessness, or when results seem 
poor and meagre, we are apt to pore over the promise, 
“My word shall not return unto me void,” and wonder 
what it can mean; there seems a violation of the divine 
agreement. ‘To what a severe strain was the faith of Eliot 
subjected during the long interval between his sowing 
and reaping! What Christian heroism was displayed by 
William Cary in his long-continued, patient, and appar- 
ently thankless toil! 

One of the most pathetic pages in the history of that 
modern Pentecost among the Telugus is that which tells 
the story of Dr. Jewett pleading so fervently for the “ Lone 
Star Mission,” and offering to go back alone (to toil and die 
at Ongole), if he must, rather than permit the seemingly 
ill-fated mission to be abandoned. 

Whatever tributes belong to the noble and heroic Dr. 
Clough, none can deny the devotion or fail to admire the 
faith and courage of the dauntless pioneer. Faintness of 
heart must come when success is denied or long-delayed; 
but the motto of every loyal co-worker with God should 
be that of the choice spirits that constituted the band of 
Gideon, “ Faint yet pursuing.” 

Another cause of depression is an apparent dack of ap- 
preciation. The element of approbativeness is developed 
in all toa greater or less degree. Commendation is sweet. 
It is like tonic or elixir. When a minister has faithfully 
tried to study the needs of his people, and after thorough- 
ness of preparation has presented with glowing thought 
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and intense interest what he believes to be the divinely 
given message, and yet detects no responsiveness on the 
part of his charge, hears no word of appreciation or sym- 
pathy, no wonder that the heart-ache is well-nigh resistless. 
Many a faint-hearted preacher would be surprised to know 
of the strong hold he has on his people—their genuine es- 
teem of his worth and his work. 

Were a few of the kind things spoken of the dead dis- 
tributed through the years of life’s activities and burdens, 
they would be to many @ one a boon of inexpressible 
worth. Ante-mortem approbation is a thousand times 
better than post-mortem eulogy. 


“When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give; 
Behold him, starved to death and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust.” 


It is a fact that cannot be disguised that many churches 
are lacking in sentiment. They look upon the pastoral re- 
lation very much as they would upon a clerkship. They 
“hire” the minister; they treat him like a hireling. If he 
fill “them pews” and pay “them bills,” if he render un- 
necessary any sacrifice on the part of officials—well; his 
praises are sounded with zest: if not, his talents, his fidel- 
ity, his consecration are rated at little value; ere long he 
finds it wise to join the noble army of candidates because 

‘of a “sore throat,” or the advisability of a change of cli- 
mate for his wife. There are not a few churches that 
need to have the changes rung on the injunction concern- 
ing Christian leaders: “Esteem them very highly in love 
for their work’s sake.” A minister may be strong in him- 
self, he may possess a heroic type of character, and be so 
completely under the control of high-toned principle that 
whether there be tokens of appreciation or not, he will con- 
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tinue in the line of duty loyally; but where is there one but 
would be stronger and braver for the evidences that his 
work was esteemed, his character beloved? ‘There are 
ways of putting a pastor on “the sunny side” that cost 
nothing but thoughtfulness. An atmosphere may be created 
in the church which shall be a constant source of helpful- 
ness to a minister. Too often there is an undertone of 
sadness, a' sense of unrest, a suspicion of coldness, a fear 
of misappreciation which saps the very vitality, which 
makes the sigh more natural than jubilance, and depres- 
sion more probable than cheer. 

The state of religion is an occasion of unrest; the ideal 
church has been represented as the one where every mem- 
ber is at work for Christ and always at work, where there 
is a high type of piety, where Christian graces predomi- 
nate, and where a united front is presented to the world; 
but the “ideal church” has never been found. As we read 
the epistles addressed to the Corinthians and the Galatians, 
as we examine the Apocalypse with its word pictures of 
the churches at Laodicea and Smyrna, we are startled to 
find that so near the fountain head the stream of church 
life should be so polluted. We are living in an age of 
Christian enterprise, of enlargement, of growth, but the 
most optimistic must find, on merely a casual survey, that 
indifferentism rather than vital piety seems to prevail 
among the professed disciples of Christ. Who is there that 
is satisfied with the relations of the Church to the world? 
Some one has said that “the Church need not go out into 
the world, for the world has come into the Church.” As 
with Gideon’s band in the ancient time, the proportion of 
members in any church who are always dependable is al- 
ways small. To-day, as during his earthly mission, the 
Master seems to utter the plaintive interrogatory, “ Will ye 
also go away?” To one who lives in fellowship with 
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Christ, who is consecrated to the work of soul-building, 
there will come heaviness of heart. 

There are other causes, not a few, which might be named, 
were it necessary. Not infrequently depression comes we 
know not how, we know not why. We are puzzled to find 
a cause which shali be adequate. It may come from a 
number of little nothings, from a combination of petty 
burdens or disappointments. ‘There is an undertone of 
sadness sometimes which cannot be diagnosed; we may 
chide ourselves and make high resolve to overmaster any 
such tendency, but it does not flee away at the presence or 
the bidding of reason. It is vague, indefinable, intangible; 
we may argue it away, but like Banquo’s ghost it will 
come back to affright us. 

There are, however, certain possible means of cure, or at 
least of the mitigation of the malady. Since depression is 
often the result of physical causes, it is desirable jirs¢ to 
respect the laws of health. Many a heart-ache, many a 
despondent mood has been due to a disordered liver or an 
attack of dyspepsia. Pills are poor companions for piety. 
The physical and the mental are closely related; they act 
and react on each other. Mens sana in corpore sano is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for. If a body be 
healthy and vigorous the mind will be more likely to be 
in a normal healthy condition. 

A famous minister of the great metropolis has made it 
a tule to have Saturday free from Sabbath preparation. 
It has been quaintly said that “one who is two consecutive 
days on the strain must feel a reaction.” “He took all 
Saturday to load his gun and all Sunday to shoot it off, 
and the gun has kicked.” 

We need to guard against over-sensitiveness. ‘Thought is 
well, it is to be commended, but anxiety or over-thought is 
to be condemned. Sensitiveness is a condition of pastoral 
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success; it renders one responsive to the moods and feel- 
ings of others; it makes one an interpreter of human nat- 
ure; it is essential to true brotherhood. Christ was sensi- 
tive: never an appeal of need but touched his heart. Sen- 
Sitiveness is strength, but over-sensitiveness is weakness. 
As there is danger that frugality may degenerate into 
meanness, so sensitiveness may lead to morbidness. ‘The 
cares of life must not be suffered to fasten themselves to 
us as do barnacles to a ship. In the voyage of life we 
must sometimes encounter tempestuous winds and be 
tossed to and fro upon rough and threatening waves. Not 
all will prove true to us; that some will disappoint us is 
inevitable. Demas forsook Paul; Alexander did him 
much evil; while Hymeneus and Philetus played the part 
of Achzus in the camp. We must anticipate some ills. 
We must find some friendships that were but mistaken 
alliances. We are not dealing with ideal conditions or 


persons. “In the world ye shall have tribulation,” is the 
law of life as announced by the Redeemer himself. 


“For he who knew what human hearts would prove, 
How slow to learn the dictates of his love, 
Sent for a cloud to darken all their years 
And said, Go spend them in a vale of tears.” 


But despite this fact it is possible to rise superior to de- 
pression. There are certain aquatic plants which spread 
their tops on the surface of the water and with wonderful 
elasticity keep their place whether the water rises cr falls. 
There are some who are buoyant and cheerful even in 
adversity. Tosuch an attitude in Christian living had the 
apostle reached that he exclaimed: “I glory in tribula- 
tions!” Surely he had won the highest degree in the 
mystic “brotherhood of faith.” In a public service at one 
time the well-known founder of the orphanage at Bristol, 
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England, declared in his broken English, “When I avake 
in the morning, I make it my first business to be habby.” 
The business of being happy—there’s a profound philoso- 
phy in the phrase. “Happiness is not independent of the 
reason or the will. It is often a boon, it may be an 
achievement. In the work of the ministry, at least, it is 
a, consummation which may be measurably hoped for, 
which may be a reward of obedience to spiritual laws, 
which is unquestionably a very important factor in a help- 
ful, comforting, inspiring pastorate. ‘There needs be less 
of self in our work. We “are not our own: we are bought 
with a price.” Our lives are to be Christ-centred, our 
thoughts are to be attracted to him, our love fixed on him, 
our energies spent for him. Our mission is, in a sense, a. 
continuation of his. Self-will is no longer to be dominant, 
but Christ to be regnant. Agents are we, not proprietors; 
servants, not principals. Self-seeking in the ministry is 
foreign to its great design. It is obeisance to self, not loy- 
alty to the Master. The principle of Jesuitical subordina- 
tion is true to the spirit of the New Testament; only the 
power of control is lodged in the wrong palms. The scep- 
tre must ever be placed in the hands of Christ. There is 
danger that we think too much of the messenger, too little 
of the message; that we crave honors for self instead of 
power for the truth; that we covet compliments for our 
efforts rather than honor for Christ. Can we imagine a 
Paul listening with complaisance to a personal compli- 
ment, a Jonathan Edwards hankering after a tribute to his 
eloquence, a Whitefield inquiring what impression his 
rhetoric may have made? There was something pathetic, 
indeed sublime, in the apparent unconsciousness of Adon- 
iram Judson during his first visit to this country, that the 
throngs who gathered to greet him cared to hear anything 
of his personal experiences, or that they were interested 
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in anything but the manifestations of divine grace toward 
the heathen. Is there not something sacrilegious in woo- 
ing or permitting applause on the Sabbath in response to 
pulpit utterance? Is it not a travesty on worship? Am- 
bition in the ministry is well if the merely personal element 
be minified, and it take the form of a passion for soul-saving 
and a restlessness that Christ may be honored and loved. 
Less of self, more of Christ; let this be our aspiration; 
then shall be less of shadow, more of the divine shining 
in our lives. 

It is possible to have, moreover, a better zdeal of service. 
This finds expression in the striking words of Paul to the 
Ephesians: “ With good-will doing service as to the Lord 
and not unto men.” ‘There may be sincerity toward heav- 
en, but wounds may come because of the discourtesy or 
ingratitude of those to whom in public or private we may 
minister. Weare ever in danger of becoming “weary in 
well-doing,’”’ because we have poor dividends for our in- 
vestment or disappointments in our results. The care- 
fully prepared discourse seems to fall flat. The glow in 
our soul finds no answering warmth in the hearts of 
hearers. Earnest exhortations seem to be unheeded; 
loving interest unappreciated. The gifts which represent 
our self-denial are received as a matter of course, and ben- 
eficiaries forget their benefactors. Depression is nat- 
ural, but the apostle, in the principle enunciated, offers a 
gracious medicament, “as to the Lord:” not as to success or 
failure, not as to responsiveness or appreciation, not as to 
fruitage, not as to our moods, our ambitions, our hopes, 
not as to the merits or demerits of others,“ with good-will 
doing sefvice as to the Lord.” This is the secret of a 
high-toned ministry. Complete harmony with our envi- 
ronment may be impossible, but a perpetual fellowship 
with Christ is our privilege, and thus shall “his joy re- 
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main in us.” Depression shall find no place, for “our joy 
shall be full.” Could we but rise to the plane to which 
the apostle reached, could we catch his tone and feel a 
kindred impulse, how would the mists clear away from 
before our eyes; how the burdens would be lifted from 
our hearts; what dignity and sweetness and Christliness 
would belong to our ministry! We need, moreover, a 
more implicit, unreserved ¢rust in God. To-day, as in the 
time of Christ, to us as well as his immediate disciples, 
those words are full of significance: “ According to your 
faith be it unto you.” The saintly Rutherford said at one 
time: “I lay my head to rest on the bosom of Omnipo- 
tence.” Duties are ours. Results are with God. 


“O holy trust! O endless sense of rest! 
Like the beloved John, 
To lay his head on the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on.” 


Thus sings Longfellow, but in sublimer strain the 
prophet Isaiah gives the secret of a holy calm, of heart 
rest, of heaven’s antepast. “Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he trust- 
eth in Thee.” 


Joun LOVE, JR. 
Philadelphia. 
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III. 
THE BLOODY SWEAT OF OUR LORD. 


IT is a noticeable fact that of the four Evangelists, 
Luke, who was the only physician among them, is also the 
only one who records ‘the “bloody sweat” of our Lord. 
And it is noticeable also that, as would be naturally his 
bent in describing it, he uses technical terms not occurring 
elsewhere in the New Testament. In fact, the very same 
Greek word “'Thrombos” which he uses to designate the 
clotted “drop” of blood, is at the present time used tech- 
nically in medicine to indicate a clot of blood in certain 
pathological conditions. 

A question would naturally arise first,as to how Luke 
obtained his information. Plumptre (Ellicott’s “New 
Testament Commentary,” i. 351) suggests very reason- 
ably that it was from one of the disciples present in the 
garden, or from one of the women, from whom he ob- 
tained much information. The sweat must have stained 
his clothing (see case cited below), and therefore prob- 
ably would have been observed by the soldiers and Mary 
Magdalene or Nicodemus, and Joseph may have seen its 
remains on the body itself. 

The meaning of the passage both in Greek or English 
seems to be very clear that the sweat was really a bloody 
sweat, and not something merely resembling blood, or 
falling like clotted blood. The question then naturally 
arises whether such bloody sweat is impossible in the 
human body, and therefore, whether the bloody sweat of 
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our Lord was miraculous, or whether it is a possible and 
natural, though extremely rare, phenomenon. 

Apart from wounds, there are two forms of hemor- 
rhage in connection with the unbroken skin. The first is 
a cutaneous hemorrhage, such as is seen in scurvy, and 
especially in what is called Purpura hemorrhagica. In these 
diseases the blood is thin and disorganized, and exudes 
into the skin under the scarf-skin or epidermis, but does 
not escape upon the surface of the skin as a free liquid. 
The second is a true bloody sweat, that is, sweat mingled 
with blood in which the mixed fluid escapes upon the sur- 
face of the unbroken skin in distinct drops. This is what 
we have here to consider. 

The sweat is derived from small sweat-glands in the 
skin that are richly supplied with blood. This blood-sup- 
ply is directly under the control of the nervous system, as 
is especially well seen in blushing or pallor under the in- 
fluence of emotion. But little added pressure in the 
blood-vessels would be sufficient to carry the process 
beyond blushing into true diapedesis, or escape of the 
blood from its vessels. Under circumstances of great peril, 
or great mental emotion from any other cause, it is a fact 
that the blood escapes directly from the blood-vessels 
through the sweat-glands on to the surface of the skin. 
Most of the recorded cases show that it occurs usually in 
persons of a highly nervous temperament or in conditions 
involving great nervous strain. The same result some- 
times also follows great physical exertion. The blood is 
then mingled with the sweat, and is therefore a true 
“bloody sweat.”” Not only is the sweat sometimes bloody 
(hematohidrosis or hematidrosis), but other discolorations of 
the sweat occur. Forexample, the bile pigments sometimes 
discolor the sweat in jaundice; there is also blue sweat 
from indigo, or pyocyanin (the blue coloring matter of pus 
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or “matter”), or from the phosphate of the oxide of iron. 
All of these variously colored sweats occur very rarely, 
and are called cases of chromidrostis, i.e., “colored sweat.” 

It must be remembered that in the case of our Lord, 
the bloody sweat accompanied the most fearful and extra- 
ordinary scene in any human being’s life, with the possi- 
ble exception of the Crucifixion itself. No mortal ever 
passed through such an agony as did our Lord during that 
eventful night. Hence the efficient cause or nervous 
element of such a bloody sweat was not wanting.* 

In confirmation of the possibility of such a phenom- 
enon, there are recorded in medical works and reliable his- 
tories numerous instances of much less severe mental 
strain or agony, and even of severe physical exertion, 
which were accompanied by undoubtedly authentic bloody 
sweats. ; 

Up to the present time, writers upon this subject have 
been compelled to search almost exclusively in medieval 
literature. Many of the cases recorded in those days, 
when the Church desired to support itself by miracles, are 
not above suspicion, though undoubtedly many of these 
earlier cases are authentic. The reader who desires to 
follow out this somewhat curious investigation will find 
in Dr. Stroud’s “ Physical Cause of the Death of Christ” 
(London, 1847, and New York, 1871),on page 342 of the 
notes; in Millingen’s “Curiosities of Medical Experience” 
(London, 1839, p. 487); Copland’s “ Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine” (London, 1858, vol. ii., p. 72), and in McClintock 
and Strong’s Cyclopedia (New York, 1867, vol.i., p. 837), 

* The attacks are often very sudden (as in the case of our Lord) and 
even instantaneous. Thus McCall Anderson’s patient would exclaim, 
“Oh, I feel a place on my arm!” and upon turning up the sleeve a spot 
two inches by one was seen; and in Parrot’s case “suddenly the blood 


would inundate the face, and she would look, as the nurses said, like a 
woman just assassinated.” 
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the full references to the earlier cases. But since that 
time there have been published a comparatively large 
number of cases of bloody sweat, which have been inves- 
tigated with care by competent medical writers. <A very 
few of these later cases, as well as some of the earlier 
ones, are mentioned in an article on bloody sweat by Dr. 
Pooley, in the Popular Science Monthly (1884-85, vol. xxvi., 
p- 357), and he states that he has collected in all forty- 
seven cases. One curious fact in his article is that even 
an animal with so thick and tough a hide as the hippopot- 
amus sweats blood when brought to this country and kept 
*in a state of confinement, a fact of which he has been him- 
self a witness. The same statement is made as to the hip- 
popotamus in London, by Dr. Wilks(Guy’s “ Hosp. Reports,”’ 
3d series, vol. xvii., 1872, p. 220). Similarly, Copland 
mentions the fine Arabian horse which his friend Dr. W. 
Hutchinson rode in the Ukraine, “whose sweat upon most 
occasions of exertion was sanguineous, and was nearly 
pure blood upon great exertion. It was generally un- 
attended by any other signs of disease.” 

Those who are interested in the matter will find the 
most complete study of bloody sweat, especially in its rela- 
tion to the nervous system, in an article by Dr. Jules Par- 
rot, in the Gazette Hebdomadaire (Paris, 1859, vol. vi., p. 
633), and still further in the paper by Dr.Samuel Wilks 
(/oc. cit.) and in a paper by Dr. McCall Anderson, in the 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine (London, 1868, vol. i., p. 328). 

Is the bloody liquid.that exudes really blood? Wilks 
quotes Mr. Jones’ examination of the sweat of the London 
hippopotamus as proving it was not blood (since the red 
blood-corpuscles were not present though the white ap- 
parently were). But in Chambers’ cases the microscope 
revealed true red blood-corpuscles, and also in Turk’s 
case (Rev. Méd. Chir. de Paris, 1850, viii., 247). 
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Sometimes the exudation is partial and limited, as for 
instance, to the face or arm or chest, etc., and Orlovius 
(“ Pr. de Hemorrhag. Spontan.,” Regiomontan.,1786) gives 
an instance in which it was limited to the tip of the left 
thumb, and Secretain (Rap. Gén. Trav. Soc. des Sci. Méd. 
du Garmat, 1851-52, vi., 98) another in which it took place 
from the tip of the left forefinger.* 

To give some idea of what the cases of general bloody 
sweat are like, and the attending phenomena, I will give 
a brief account of a few instances. 

In the Lancet (1861, vol. i., p. 207) Dr. T. K. Chambers 
states that the following symptoms were noticed in his 
patient: 


“ She feels first a peculiar soreness and tenderness of an isolated 
spot, which enables her to predict that in the course of a few hours 
an eruption is going to commence. The first appearance of this is 
an erythematous [7.e., red] blush, sometimes slightly raised above 
the surrqunding surface, but not so much as inerysipelas. After 
an uncertain time, seldom more than a few hours, there may be 
detected a scattered crop of fine vesicles [¢.e., very little blisters], 
like sudamina, mixed with a fine serous dew, uncovered by any 
pellicle. This never lasts long enough to form colorless drops, for 
it quickly becomes blood-stained, and then little points of blood are 
seen oozing out, sometimes so slowly as to dry and form a scab, 
sometimes collecting into great thick gouts, and trickling in a 


* An Italian officer, in 1552, threatened with a public execution, was 
so agitated at the prospect of an ignominious death that he sweated blood 
from every part of his body. 

A young Florentine, unjustly ordered to death by Pope Sixtus V., when 
led to execution, through excess of grief was observed to shed bloody 
tears and to discharge blood instead of sweat from his whole body 
(“Thiranus Hist, sui Temp.,” i., 373; iv., 300). 

The similar phenomenon at the death of the wretched Charles IX., re- 
lated by de Mezeray (and accepted even by Voltaire), is historic, and the 
same author relates the case of the governor of a town taken by storm 
who was condemned to die, and was seized with a profuse sweating of 
blood the moment he beheld the scaffold (‘‘Hist. de France,” iii., 306). 
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ghastly way down her face. The eruption runs through its stages 
quickest when she is in bed, and especially during sleep. Suspect- 
ing from the strangeness of this story that there was some collu- 
sion, I had the bed watched, and the nurse saw the blush come 
and the blood ooze out in the manner described while the patient 
was fast asleep. If rubbed, washed with water, or otherwise inter- 
fered with, the bleeding is much increased and prolonged; but if 
left alone to dry in a scab, it stops in a week or ten days, usually, 
however, to be succeeded, before it is quite recovered, by a slight 
eruption in another place. Sometimes, at irregular periods, there 
was an interval of a week or a fortnight; sometimes the cutaneous 
phenomena were replaced by bleeding from the nose, sometimes 
by vomiting of blood, but never by hemorrhage from either lungs 
or bowels. These symptoms continued nine months, and were re- 
lieved by anticipating the eruption of blood with leeches applied 
to the spot where it was expected. The discharge became serous, 
then was like little blisters, and finally ceased when her health was 
re-established by the seaair of Margate.” [After a relapse, he 
states:] “When she lies down much in the day, the face is almost 
always the locality where it has appeared; but when she is about, 
the legs and thighs have exhibited like appearances; both forearms 
too, and once the chest, were attacked. The loss of blood, how- 
ever, was less than on the brow. Examined under the microscope, the 
fluid exuding from the skin contained blood-discs in a natural state— 
the blood-discs with roughened edges and shrunken, much granular 
matter, dark, fatty-looking specks, and scales of epidermis. It did 
not coagulate into rells. Blood drawn from a prick in the finger 
looked perfectly natural, and coagulated into rolls, leaving the 
usual number of pale globules free.” 


The following remarkable case is quoted from Hebra, 
the great Vienna authority on the skin, from his work on 
“Diseases of the Skin” (New Sydenham Soc., London, 
1866) : 


“The patient was a young man, strong and well nourished, who 
was attacked repeatedly by hemorrhage from the surface of the 
lower limbs. This generally occurred during the night, so that he 
first became aware that the bleeding had taken place by finding 
the sheets stained -with spots of blood when he awoke. I once, 
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however, saw blood flow from the uninjured back of the hand of 
this patient while he was sitting near me at the table. The blood 
formed a jet, which would about correspond in size to the duct of a 
sweat-gland. This jet had also a somewhat spiral form, and rose 
about one line [1-12 of an inch] above the surface of the skin.” 


Paulini (quoted by Schneider, London Med. Gaz., 1848, 
vii., 953, from Casper’s Wochenschrift, 1848), who was sur- 
geon on board the vessel, gives the following account of a 

use under his own observation: 


“ A violent storm arose, and threatened immediate destruction to 
all. One of the sailors, a healthy Dane, thirty years of age, was so 
terrified that he fell speechless on the deck. On going to him 
Paulini observed large drops of perspiration of a bright red color on 
his face. At first he imagined the blood came from the nose, or 
that the man had injured himself by falling; but, on wiping off the 
red drops from the face, he was astonished to see fresh ones start 
up in their place. This colored perspiration oozed out from dif- 
ferent parts of the forehead, cheeks, and chin; but it was not con- 
fined to these parts, for, on opening his dress, he found it formed 
on the neck and chest. On wiping and carefully examining the 
skin, he distinctly observed the red fluid éxuding from the orifices 
of the sweat-glands. So deeply stained was the fluid that on taking 
hold of the handkerchief with which it was wiped off, the fingers 
were made quite bloody. As the bloody perspiration ceased the 
man’s speech returned, and when the storm had passed over he re- 
covered, and remained quite well during the rest of the voyage.” 


Those who may desire to follow up the subject more 
fully, and especially the modern cases, can do so best by 
consulting the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office of the U.S. Army, under the following heads (the 
headings arranged in the order of importance): 1. Per- 
spiration, bloody; 2. Hemorrhage, cutaneous; 3. Diape- 
desis; 4. Ecstasy; 5. Chromidrosis. 

W.W. KEEN, M.D. 


Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
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IV. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
LOGOS. 


BRETSCHNEIDER turned the destructive energy of Ration- 
alism upon the Fourth Gospel. Until his “Probabilia” 
appeared in 1820, the Synoptic Gospels were the object of 
assault, and because its authenticity was regarded as un- 
questionable, the Fourth Gospel was the chief weapon of 
sceptical biblical criticism. Because they failed to dis- 
tinguish the canons of historical investigation from liter- 
ary and philosophical considerations, the speculative, 
transcendental tone, the systematic structure, and the lit- 
erary completeness of the Fourth Gospel commanded the 
admiration of the critics, and secured their suffrages in its 
favor, while the other less orderly or less profound narra- 
tives of the life of our Lord suffered a corresponding 
disparagement in the estimation of the critics. Bret- 
schneider, therefure, while he enlarged the field of critical 
inquiry, indirectly corrected the canons of historical crit- 
icisms. Evidences of a single authorship hitherto had 
been mistaken for evidences of authenticity. His criti- 
cisms gave the place of rationalistic prejudices an opposite 
slant. Now the unity, plan, and lofty doctrines of the 
Fourth Gospel sealed its fate as a historical composition. 
Its literary and philosophical excellences were cited in 
evidence against its historical credibility. “Events,” said 
they, “do not readily lend themselves to the service of 
‘precise, dogmatic conclusions. Since it is impossible, in 
advance of any inquiry, that the nature and works there 
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ascribed to Jesus of Nazareth are matters of fact, the com- 
pleteness of the argument, the perfect adaptation of inci- 
dents, and discourses to sustain this view of his person, 
if there are historical elements preserved in this Gospel, 
serve but to show how unscrupulous was the author in the 
manipulation of facts. After events have been subjected 
to such treatment, they are as unserviceable for the sober 
purposes of history as are the most fanciful inventions.” 
The Fourth Gospel no longer exhibited the credulity and 
extravagant devotion of a personal friend of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. It was now the invention out and out, the brilliant 
performance of a later devotee, and it had been composed 
to meet some crisis in the fortunes of early Christianity. 

Sweeping as was this view of the claims of the Fourth 
Gospel to historical credibility, the task of criticism was 
but begun, the book remained to be accounted for. 

The dome of San Marco del Fiore was reared before 
that of St. Peter’s; Brunelleschi was the predecessor of 
Michel Angelo; Huss and Wyckliff were forerunners of 
Luther. 

The genius of Lyly, of Marlowe, and of Greene culmi- 
nated in that of Shakespeare, and philosophy is not pe- 
culiar in this respect among human pursuits; speculative 
thought also had a consistent progress. Since no one 
could make a new beginning in philosophy, the place of 
the Fourth Gospel in the march of speculative thought 
was to be discovered by the comparison of its doctrines 
with speculations of asimilar nature in other writings, 
Its place in literature must be decided by the place to be 


assigned it in the history of philosophy. The chief weap» 


ons, theretore, in the conflict concerning the historical 


credibility and the inspiration of the Fourth Gospel are © : 


these coincidences of its doctrines with those elsewhere 
propounded. The question concerning the authenticity 
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of the Fourth Gospel largely depends upon the verdict 
concerning the origin of its peculiar doctrine of the Logos. 

The present discussion of this subject includes the fol- 
lowing topics: 

I. Alexandrianism. 

II. The Alexandrian Logos. 

III. The Alexandrian Logos and the Logos of John. 

IV. The Logos of John and Jewish Literature. 


I. Alexandrianism. 


The rigorous censorship of Gentile literature main- 
tained in provincial Palestine could not be enforced amid 
the diversified, curious, and busy population of cosmopoli- 
tan Alexandria. The higher circulation of society, stimu- 
lated by politics, traffic, literature, and science, made social 
intellectual reserve impossible; and there it was that 
Rabbinism and Greek speculation met and mingled. The 
Greek elements of Alexandrianism are: Platonism, Stoi- 
cism, Pythagoreanism, and Peripateticism. 

Platonism arose in remonstrance against Agnosticism, 
or rather ina chaos of conflicting opinions which amounted 
to Agnosticism. Socrates made a beginning by a confes- 
sion of ignorance, but he began also in faith. Given in- 
telligence, there could be knowledge. That which is to 
be known must be, before it is known. Truth, then, ex- 
ists before the mind which can know, and it exists before 
the medium of the manifestation of truth, the visible world. 
Certainly truth is not everything that every man entertains 
as knowledge, or why, then, should there be conflicting 
opinions? ‘There was error, then, and this error was due 
to an infirmity of the senses and to the imperfect disclos- 
ures of inert and reluctant matter. Against Heraclitus’ 
theory of a perpetual flux of things, and his resulting par- 
adox that things are and are not at the same time, Plato 
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affirmed the progressive realization in the visible world 
of invisible ideas, types, or plans, and thus he accounted 
for the classification of mental products into knowledge 
and opinion. It was to be expected that in the effort to 
vindicate the reality of concepts, early philosophy would 
regard ideas as entities. The force of emphasis with 
which the reality of ideas was asserted and the imperfect 
apparatus of thought led to this confusion of reality and 
entity. The mindin its first speculative endeavors could 
not rely on its own operations, unless it was encouraged 
by some such verification of its work as this substantializa- 
tion of truth held out to it. , 

But how to distinguish knowledge from opinion was the 
question of supreme importance. Plato did not construct a 
system of philosophy. His search was for the criteria of 
truth. In his later writings, especially in the Philebus, 
his archetypal ideas change their character and become 
forms of thought. 

For some of its important elements, Alexandrianism was 
indebted to Stoicism. The Stoics said that Pneuma was 
the totality of being. This Pneuma, of which it was not 
proper to affirm even existence, in its original state was 
the most subtile of all essences. But one characteristic it 
had, and that was “tension.” One degree of release of 
this tension resulted in spiritual or ideal beings, in the 
Platonic sense of these terms. Another degree of release 
of this tension, and visible essences appear. But each of 
these precipitated essences, composed of the relaxed 
Pneuma, were yet penetrated and informed, according to 
their relative exaltation in the scale of being, by the far 
more subtile essence of the original Pneuma. The doc- 
trines of omnipresence and immanence of God thus ex- 
pounded were welcomed by the Alexandrians, while, 
consistently with Platonic Dualism, they rejected the 
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materialistic Pantheism of the Stoics. The Ethics of 
Alexandrianism, also, were prevailingly stoic, after Aris- 
totle. They exalted the will to equality with the intellect. 
Plato held that the wicked were irresponsible, that deliv- 
erance from tha heavy sentence of Pythagorean transmi- 
gration and perdition was due to knowledge; but the 
Stoic contended that the will was the seat of human in- 
firmity. 

In the Philebus, Plato leaves the good undefined, but 
he says that its dwelling is a complex life. “The end of 
action,” said the Stoic, “is a consistent life, a rational life, 
a life according to nature. Right reason was the law.” 

The power to follow right reason was an inward ten- 
sion, raised to the highest degree of impassibility. This 
state of firmness was, technically, “disposition.” Thence 
comes harmony, true beauty of life. The moral energy 
and moral responsibility which Stoicism taught was its 
chief contribution to Alexandrianism. 

It was stated that Plato did not construct a system of 
philosophy, but what of the Sociology of the Republic and 
of the cosmology of the Timzus? These doctrines were 
Plato’s efforts “to keep touch with reality.” 

Pythagoras cast his shadow over the whole length of 
Greek philosophy. As Plato believed in his own modified 
Pythagoreanism, and proposed the doctrines of the Tim- 
gus as matters of secondary importance among his teach- 
ings, the yet more idealistic Alexandrians believed in 
physical science and despised physical research. Platon- 
ism held Pythagoreanism in saturated solution. It wasa 
part of their Platonism, therefore, that Alexandrians should 
adopt Pythagorean doctrines. 

Alexandrianism found little in Aristotle for its en- 
couragement. His system, logic, scientific tastes and 
methods opposed it in spiritand in aim. The results of 
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his physical researches found ready acceptance with the 
Alexandrians, as did also his doctrines of causes and con- 
traries. With him they rejected the communism of the 
Republic, but that rejection was Jewish in its inspiration ; 
his views of matter, his Utilitarianism, and, for that mat- 
ter, his entire philosophy wherein it was at variance with 
Platonism or with the Stoic doctrines that they had re- 
tained. 

This imperfect review of the principal sources of Alex- 
andrian doctrines, in so far as those doctrines were Greek 
in their origin, is sufficient to exhibit the spirit of that 
composite philosophy and the degree of influence upon it 
of the several schools of Greek thought. From Platonism, 
then, the Alexandrians derived their realism, the pre- 
existence of ideas and of mind, and the transcendence of 
God. With Plato they confounded reality and entity. 
Whatever is, whether relation or thought, became being. 
From him also they adopted in the main their Anthro- 
pology. Stoicism contributed the doctrines of the im- 
manence of God, of the importance of the will in conduct, 
and of the supreme authority of right reason. Pytha- 
goreanism, as modified by Plato, obtained their assent. 
Their Cosmogony, Physics, and Physiology were deter- 
mined by the Timzus. From the Peripatetics they ob- 
tained stores of information, the doctrines of contraries, 
of causes, and of the ethical conception of virtue as mod- * 
eration—Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean. 

The Hebrew elements of Alexandrianism are not so 
readily distinguishable nor so readily estimated as the 
Greek elements just enumerated. Hebrew thought was 
not formulated in metaphysical discussions, nor imparted 
by dialectical methods. The faith of Israel could not be 
classified and estimated by the terms of Greek philosophy. 
It was-truth in its primeval state of nebulous fire. An all- 
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compelling emotion rather than theosophic calculation. 
Revelation relieved their ancestors of the burden of spec- 
ulation. They did not investigate the laws of mind, but 
contemplated divine manifestations. God was not the 
great goal of all inquiry. He was the living God, in daily 
correspondence with his creatures. Their knowledge of 
God was empirical and experimental. Rabbinic speculation 
was auxiliary to the task of interpreting the sacred Script- 
ures. The seeming inconsistencies, moral difficulties, 
obscure passages, and rival parties among the learned 
gave occasion for inquiry, but in this limited field philos- 
ophy, with its rules of procedure and criteria of truth, could 
not flourish. The course of such speculation as arose 
among them was therefore limited, fitful, unregulated. 
Yet the Israelites’ grasp of truth was many-handed. A\l- 
though for him there was no abstract truth, the truths of 
philosophy were implicit in his moral convictions and his 
supreme devotion to God. In this way, conscience and 
his sensibilities furnished him with manifold tests of truth. 
He felt the consonance of different beliefs as he saw their 
logical consistency. The contributions of Judaism to 
Alexandrianism, therefore, cannot be competed and distin- 
guished in metaphysical terms. Judaism negatively de- 
fined the course of Alexandrian speculation, but doubtless 
with an ever-lessening influence. And Alexandrianism, 
as a philosophy, never exhibited in speculative language 
the vast reserves of conviction in the Jewish heart that lay 
beyond the region of contact between Greek speculation 
and Jewish faith. Neither the exact elements which 
Judaism contributed to Alexandrianism can be defined, 
nor the extent of that negative influence of Jewish feeling 
and bent of mind upon the course of speculation be esti- 
mated. Much, therefore, which in the discussion of the 
Greek sources of Alexandrianism was attributed to Plato 
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or to Chrysippus, as the greatest of the Stoics, is rather 
due to a perception of a coincidence of their teaching with 
the Hebrew faith. His vivid belief in unseen beings pre- 
disposed him to regard concepts as entities, and when he 
saw the many latent convictions of his mind so happily 
expressed in Greek speculations, his reverence and faith 
could rest only with the supposition that both the teach. 
ings of his religion and of Greek philosophy were from 
the same source. In the enthusiasm of his supposed dis- 
covery, coincidences and confirmation of this hypothesis 
multiplied. Unconsciously those canons of interpretation 
that made the largest reconciliations between Greek thought 
and Hebrew faith possible, recommended themselves _ be- 
cause of their good offices. The Alexandrian was nota 
conscious juggler.. He believed that Platonism was a 
Greek Mosaism. His speculative incapacity deceived him. 
While he attempted to translate his doctrinal conceptions 
into the terms of Greek philosophy, he did not see that those 
doctrines were often transfigured. 

The foregoing discussion of the sources of Alexandrian 
philosophy has also indicated itsmethod. Alexandrianism 
was eclectic. But an eclectic method in philosophy, al- 
though it is not a forthright progress in thought, may dis- 
play different degrees of philosophic intelligence, and will 
havea corresponding value. But Alexandrianism is eclec- 
ticism in its least intelligent form. It failed to apprehend 
the fundamental difficulties of Greek thought, that problem 
about which Plato was most concerned, the criteria of truth. 
The power to grapple with the graver issues of thought 
was gone. Everywhere intellectual energy expended it- 
self in mere revivals of older teachings. The utterances 
of earlier philosophers were regarded as final. The work 
which remained was the work of compiling and harmon- 
izing. The fruit of their labors was not system, but col- 
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lections of doctrines according to the first or special pur- 
pose of the compiler. The Alexandrians followed Plato, 
not in doctrine alone. His want of system, his grasp of 
single aspects of truth were grateful to their eclectic spirit. 
Their teachings were those of enthusiasts in a great liter- 
ary revival, where the literature was pre-eminently philo- 
sophical. Alexandrianism is not philosophy, it is philos- 
ophizing. 

The aim of Alexandrianism was to reconcile Greek 
thought and Hebrew faith. The canons of its proced- 
ure in this work of reconciliation is the last characteris- 
tic of Alexandrianism which deserves especial considera- 
tion. Aristotle’s doctrine of contraries was perhaps their 
least artificial canon in this determined quest for the great- 
est possible freedom of interpretation of Scripture and 
complete mutual confirmations of faith and philosophy. 
In the event of failure by this method, Alexandrians had 
recourse to curious Pythagorean properties of numbers. 
A similar artifice was employed by the Rabbis. Stoic 
etymologies in the hands of Philo developed new possi- 
bilities, in connection with his liberty to change the punc- 
tuation, transpose or divide the words of Scripture. Their 
chief instrument, that by which as a school of philosophy 
they are commonly distinguished, was the allegorical 
method of interpretation. It was a Stoic invention, but 
there was abundant Rabbinic precedent for its employ- 
ment. Withthis equipment there was no door of meaning 
they could not unlock, nay, no partition nor solid wall of 
thought that they could not demolish. + 

This review of the sources, method, and canons of 
Alexandrianism is disappointing in so far as its value as 
philosophy is concerned. But whatever our conclusion 
in this respect, it does not discredit Alexandrianism as a 
possible source of the doctrine of the Logos of the Fourth 
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Gospel. However unworthy the origin of the teachings 
of Alexandrianism may be, they remained as historical 
matters, and their relation to other teachings is not im- 
paired because of that lack of depth, and of a proper method 
of investigation which characterized this school of philos- 


ophy. 


Il. The Alexandrian Logos. 

The various senses in which the term logos was used, 
as well as its honorable associations, exalted its importance 
in the eyes of the Alexandrians. It was first employed 
by the Stoics, as a metaphysical term, and could be inter- 
preted either as speech or as reason. But Logosas speech 
might denote also the unit of speech, the word, an entire 
discourse, or the faculty of speech; while as reason, the 
term might denote intellect, the reasoning faculty, or the 
products of reason, such as concept, idea, orscience. Logos 
was wisdom also, the practical manifestation of the rea- 
son as design, plan, or system. The term logos, there- 
fore, had a kaleidoscopic suggestiveness. For minds for 
which verbal coincidences were as conclusive considerations 
as were logical and metaphysical relations, whose canons of 
philosophic method imposed feeble restraints upon their ro- 
mancing spirit, who resigned themselves to their enthusi- 
asm in the belief that ecstasy was a diviner illumination of 
the intellect, the term logos opened up a prospect of random 
conjecture, irresistible totheir undisciplined and careering 
imaginations. 

Did Plato fail to distinguish between reality and entity, 
Philo, with less of the critical spirit than his master, saw 
in the term logos an idea of ideas. The various mean- 
ings of the term were so many ideas, entities, powers, 
perceptible only by the intellect; and the comprehensive 
term in its stricter significance became the Logos, the all- 
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informing idea, the archetypal model of all ideas, the 
world soul. A confusion of thought and an imperfec- 
tion of language gave occasion for Philo’s doctrine of the 
Logos. 

But the Alexandrians were in search of a metaphysical 
middle term between the ideas of God and of the world. 
With the Stoics they attempted to do more than to divest 
the conception of the divine nature of anthropomorphisms. 
They would put the notion of God into a class by itself. 
Philo taught that God was one and incomprehensible, that 
we could know him only as to essence. As for our knowl- 
edge of him, he was without attributes or qualities. All 
that we can know of him is that heis. “Are not those 
men simple who speculate on the essence of God? For 
how can they who are ignorant of the essences of their own 
soul, have any accurate knowledge of the soul of the uni- 
verse? For the soul of the universe is, according to our 
definition, God.” He asserts that the divine nature is 
unlike any created being or quality. He does not logically 
teach Pantheism with the Stoics; nor would he so repre- 
sent God that he can be accused of a belief in nonentity 
disguised by metaphysical terms. He so exalts the divine 
nature that a proper idea of God would be outside of the 
categories of human thought. His views of God are re- 
produced in the doctrines of Huxley and Spencer. 

Such is his speculative assumption, but the working 
hypothesis of the divine nature generally used in his 
writings is the opposite of this speculative assumption. 
He speaks of the faculties in the divine nature, “the great 
cause and Creator of all things, appreciable only by the in- 
tellect ;” and in “The Migration of Abraham,” with regard 
to the progress of the philosophical soul, he writes: “ Then 
opening a road for itself, and hoping, by travelling along 
it, to arrive at a notion of the Father of the Universe, so 
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difficult to be understood by any guesses and conjectures, 
when it has come to understand itself accurately, it will 
likely be able to understand the nature of God.” But be- 
tween the assumption about God, that he transcends our 
thought, which he aims to maintain, and the notion of the 
world, Philo found a metaphysical middle term in the 
doctrine of the Logos. 

The content of Philo’s doctrines of the Logos is not 
easily determined. His method of teaching, that of an 
expositor of the Scriptures, compelled him to deal with 
theological and philosophical subjects in an irregular and 
fragmentary manner. As his mood dictated or the junct- 
ure of discourse served, he dilated upon this engaging 
theme. These widely scattered passages, when collated, 
do not form a systematic exposition of the subject, and 
in the act of collating his scattered deliverances the 
student is likely to be misled. After a more than ex- 
haustive summary of the teachings of Philo upon this sub- 
ject, Dr. Bigg, in his “Christian Platonists of Alexandria,” 
does not surprise us by the conclusion that “there can be 
little doubt that St. John acquired from Alexandria the 
conception of the Word, which first brought Christian 
theology within the sphere of metaphysics.” This state- 
ment, taken in connection with the conclusion of Dr. Zeller, 
the celebrated historian of philosophy, that “whoever 
finds the Logos of John in the teachings of Philo, knows 
neither the Logos of Philo nor of John,” lends additional 
zest to our subject; for when the disagreement is so great 
and the authorities so commanding, the subject deserves 
examination. What, then, is Philo’s doctrine of the Lo- 
gos, in relation to the ideas of God, the world, and man? 

The relation of the Logos to God. The fact that Philo 
fails to be consistent with his doctrine of the divine nat- 
ure, namely, that God isso transcendent that while he 
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has faculties everything but the fact of his existence tran- 
scends our powers of apprehension, has been already in- 
dicated. It is important to quote his statements. He 
says: “But God is alone and by himself being one, and 
there is nothing like unto God. . . . But God is not a 
compound being, nor one which is made up of many parts; 
for whatever could be combined with God, must be either 
superior to him, or inferior to him, or equal to him.” 
These passages are decisive as against a charge of dithe- 
ism, but may not his doctrines of the Logos represent a 
distinction in the divine nature? For he says that “the 
Logos is the Eternal Image of God,” “the Spirit of God,” 
“the Elder Son of God.” He tells us that the Logos is a 
“pseudo-God.” “For,” he says, “no man can rightly 
swear by himself, because he is not able to have any cer- 
tain knowledge of his own nature, but we must be content 
if we can understand even his name, that is to say, his 
word, which is the interpreter of his will. For that must 
be God to us imperfect beings, but the first-mentioned or 
true God, is so only to wise and perfect men.” Again, the 
Logos is the shadow of God. He says: “They, then, who 
draw their conclusions in this manner [by the argument of 
design] perceive God in his shadow, arriving at a due com- 
prehension of the artist through his works.” The former 
passage makes the Logos not indispensable to the divine 
nature. The latterimplies that the Logos is a creature. 
But it is hardly fair to Philo to judge his theory by the 
assertion that the Logos, as the shadow of God, is also the 
work of God; for he makes the Logos say to men, “I am 
neither uncreate as God nor created as you.” The Lo- 
gos may yet be an attribute or emanation of God. If 
any attribute, he is the wisdom of God. But in many 
passages he speaks of a wisdom of God in such a way 
that it cannot be mistaken for the Logos.  Interpret- 
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ing the scriptural passage, “On this account a man will 
leave his father and his mother,” etc., he says: “On account 
of external sensation, the mind, when it has become en- 
slaved to sensation, shall leave both its father, the God of 
the Universe and the Mother of all things, the virtue 
and wisdom of God.” 

As an emanation of God, the procession of the divine 
nature, a transformation of the divine essence in the act 
of self-communication or self-manifestation, the mind of 
God “travelling outside of itself,” the Logos is called the 
Eldest Son, the first-born Son of God. This description of 
the Logos may be misunderstood when interpreted by our 
theological prepossessions. Philo’s explanation of the 
sense in which these titles are to be understood will show 
that he meant nothing more by these titles than that the 
Logos is in some sense an emanation of the divine nature, 
and will also show how deceptive is a mere enumeration 
of these titles and attributes which he ascribes to the 
Logos. He says: “But God is the creator of time also; 
for he is the father of its father and the father of time is 
the world, which made its own mother the creation of time, 
so that time stands toward God in the relation of a grand- 
son; for this world is a younger son of God, inasmuch as it 
is perceptible by the outward sense; for the only son he 
speaks 6f as older than the world is Idea.” 

As a second deity, a pseudo-God, a distinction in the 
diviner nature, an attribute of God and an emanation of the 
diviner nature, Logos has been considered as wisdom. It 
remains to examine the other signification of the term, 
namely, speech, as employed by Philo for a point of depart- 
ure for other doctrines of the Logos. 

The failure to fix the character of the Logos, regarded 
as divine wisdom in its relation to the divine nature, must 
befall also the attempt to define the Logos as the instru- 
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ment of divine manifestation and power, or as speech. 
Considered as an instrument of all the powers of the divine 
nature, as their organ of expression, or as some combina- 
tion of divine powers to the end of the self-manifestation 
of God, the Logos is now apparently indispensable to him; 
it is, again, but a generic term to denote allthe powers of 
the divine nature; again, itis interchangeable with other 
powers; and lastly, it is ignored. 

Of the nature of the Logos as to the instrument of the 
divine nature, Philo says, “ But the divine organ [of voice] 
consists of unmixed and unalloyed speech.” Again, “ But 
that which has nothing to do with nouns and verbs, but 
is the voice of God and seen by the eye of the soul, so that 
the words of God have for their tribunal and judge the 
sense of sight, is situated in the soul; but those which are 
subdivided into nouns and verbs and other parts of speech 
have for their judge the sense of bearing.” ‘This descrip- 
tion is fatal to the identity of the divine instrument. It is 
not as a faculty of the divine nature that the Logos is here 
apprehended, but as a diviner language. The Logos is 
composite according to the comparison. Only a Platonist 
could still maintain that the Logos is anentity. But Philo 
shall straightway ignore this divine language in the same 
treatise and in the same context; for he says, “ But speech 
is the interpreter of the mind to men, while again the mind, 
by means of speech, is the interpreter of God.” The in- 
consistencies of his various representations of the Logos, 
both as the divine wisdom and as a divine. organ, appear 
together in one passage: “From the time that God caused 
the light of truth to shine upon him [Moses] through the 
immortal words of his knowledge and wisdom.” In which 
passage the identity of the Logos breaks like a Venetian 
glass. As elsewhere he has said of virtues, “ Which vir- 
tues God utters as in no way differing from his divine 
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Logos.” And now that confusion may be worse con- 
founded, a quotation from “The Two Cherubim” belongs 
in this connection: “A more ingenious train of reason- 
ing ... told me that in the one, living and true God, 
there were two supreme primary powers, goodness and 
authority; and by his goodness he had created everything, 
and by his authority he governed all that he had created, 
and that the third thing which was between the two and had 
the effect of bringing them together was reason; for that 
it was owing to reason that God was both a ruler and good.” 

But next in order of inquiry, what relation does the 
Logos bear to the world? Philo says that it is the instru- 
ment of creation, preservation, and providence, the means 
by which the unapproachable God lays hold of his visible 
and invisible universe. The Logos is helm and helms- 
man, the world soulor world mind. By him are all things 
held together. He is glue and chain; he also divides and 
distinguishes all things. In other words, the Logos gives 
all things their permanence of identity and relation, and 
it imparts quality and property to all things. He is the 
archetypal pattern of ideas and of their material images. 
Matter, otherwise formless, inert, dead, is quick, change- 
ful, and qualified by the Logos. It unites and distin- 
guishes the two Cherubim; it is the sword which turned 
in every direction to keep the way of the tree of life. The 
golden candlestick has the number of its lamps completed 
and divided by the seventh; the sun is the seventh among 
the planets. The Logos is the charioteer of all the powers 
of God. In the hierarchy of invisible beings, he is over 
all, the archangel of many names. As Abraham divided 
not the sacrificial birds, divine and human reason are in- 
divisible; and the whole world in our passage, he affirms, 
was created by divine wisdom. But as it is contemplated 
in connection with the world, insensibly the character of 
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the Logos is degraded and God comes into direct relations 
with the universe: “ And if there is anything that openeth 
the womb, whether of man, which here means speech or 
reason; or of beast, which signifies the outward sense and 
the body; for that which openeth the womb of all things 

. is the invisible, spermatic, technical, and divine Lo- 
gos, which shall most properly be dedicated unto the 
father.” Again: “The untaught God who divided all the 
natures of bodies and of things one after another, which 
appeared to be closely fitted together and united by his 
Word which cuts through everything; which being sharp- 
ened to the finest possible edge, never ceases dividing all 
the objects of the outward senses.” Oragain: “This God 
having sharpened his own Word, the divider of all things, 
divides the essence of the universe which is destitute of 
form and destitute of all distinctive qualities.” 

But if the conception of the Logos degenerates when 
viewed as the instrument of creation, his office also is 
divided or it is wholly supplanted in this connection. The 
Logos is not the only agent orinstrument of creation. We 
read that “by these powers the incorporal world, percep- 
tible by the intellect, has been put together, which is the 
archetypal model of this invisible world, being compounded 
of invisible species, just as this world is of invisible bodies.” 
Yet again: “The power by which he made and arranged 
and established the universe is both in heaven and earth. 
And this to speak correctly is goodness.” After this quo- 
tation, the defence that the Logos, regarded by Philo as 
the universal, of which other powers are the particulars, is 
still the instrument of creation, is of no avail; for goodness 
is here exalted to the unique position occupied by the 
Logos. Goodness has become the universal, and is either 
identified with Logos or displaces wisdom as the supreme 
instrument of creation. 
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Neither is the Logos the sole preserver of creation; 
for “about him [God] are his powers the defenders and 
preservers of everything that is created.” Again: “ Not 
intimating that the world itself nor the soul of the world 
is the original God, . . . but he teaches that the universe 
is held together by invisible powers which the Creator has 
spread from the extreme borders of the earth to heaven.” 

It could not be shown from the writings of Philo that 
the Logos stood in any certain or permanent relation to 
the divine nature. It now appears that in the relation 
of the Logos to the world, its character has degenerated 
as the instrumental cause of creation and providence into 
something not very different from force, and that, as 
against other divine powers, the Logos was not consistently 
represented as most nearly akin to the divine essence, and 
it further appears that his instrumentality is divided or 
usurped by other divine powers. In the mean while the 
notion of God has undergone a corresponding change. 
With the degradation of the divine powers or agents, the 
divine nature has approached the sphere of sensible things. 
God has been represented as active in creation and prov- 
idence. His intermediary powers have become unneces- 
sary to himself or to his designs. As regards the idea of 
the Logos, but another step is to be taken to show that it 
has no subsistence whatever. This step is to regard the 
position of Logos as purely official and the dignity as sub- 
ject to divine appointment, as perhaps in the following 
passage from the treatise, “On the Unchangeableness of 
God.” The author is speaking of supplies of grace. He 
says: “Nor therefore would he drink out of a cistern to. 
whom God gives draughts of unmixed wine; at one time, 
by the, ministrations of some angel whom he has thought 
worthy to act as cup-bearer, and at another time by his 
own means, piacing no one between the giver and the re. 
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ceiver.” With which quotation the supposition above that 
Philo’s Logos is an emanation of God also becomes unten- 
able. 

But this last quotation properly belongs to the discus- 
sion of the following topic, the relation of the Logos to 
man. Again we are charmed with an array of lofty as- 
criptions. The Logos is the archetypal man, the man in 
the image of God, the Mediator, neither God nor man, but 
a hostage to either side, the great high priest of the invis- 
ible temple, which is the universe, the true manna upon 
which the soul is to feed. And again, on a closer exam- 
ination, we find that these ascriptions are discharged of 
their lofty significance. Man was not created either by the 
power or instrumentality of the Logos. One extract, from 
among a multitude which might be made, must suffice to 
show how in this respect the operation of the Logos is left 
out of account. In the treatise “On Fugitives” occurs the 
following comment on the words, “And God said, let us 
make man in our image,” “the expression, ‘Let us make,’ 
indicating a plurality of makers. Here, therefore, the 
Father is conversing with his own powers to whom he has 
assigned the task of making the mortal part of our soul, 
acting in imitation of his own skill, while he was fashion- 
ing the rational part within us, thinking it right that the 
dominant part within the soul should be the work of the 
Ruler of all things, but the part which is to be kept in 
subjection should be made by those who are subject to 
him. And he made use of the powers which are subordi- 
nate to him, not only for the reason which has been men- 
tioned, but also because the soul of man alone was destined 
to receive notions of good and evil, and to choose one of 
the two since it could not adopt both. Therefore he thought 
it necessary to assign the origin of evil to other workmen 
than himself, but to retain the generation of good for him- 
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self alone.” By this passage it appears also that for Philo, 
evil is not the everlasting antithesis and enemy of good- 
ness, and that wickedness, speculatively considered, is but 
a misfortune. With this tendency to regard sin as mis- 
fortune, the mediatorial office of the Logos is transformed. 
Sin, as we understand it, is not the occasion of this me- 
diation. Sin is but a fault or foible of those who are 
being saved. Itis but just to Philo to state that this is 
not the only tone in which he speaks of sin. He wavers 
between Jewish and Platonic views of evil. But the occa- 
sion of the intercession of the Logos is not so much moral 
as it is mental blindness. The Logos is the agent of a 
corresponding change in man, namely, the illumination of 
the understanding. He is the sun who sheds divine 
reasons upon the intellect. Life thus enlightened is self- 
purifying. It is not the power but the wisdom of God 
that is sent to us. This enlightenment is the manna of 
daily spiritual nourishment; but whether by manna is 
meant the Logos or Mosaic laws and ordinances, the law, 
is not easily decided. More frequently this illumination 
is by sun-bursts of inspiration, by seizures of divine 
frenzy. On the “horror of great darkness,” which over- 
came Abraham, Philo comments: “For the mind that is 
within us is removed from its place at the arrival of the 
divine Spirit, but is again restored to its previous habita- 
tion when the Spirit departs; for it is contrary to the holy 
law for what is mortal to dwell with what is immortal.” 
It is upon this mediatorial office of the Logos that Philo 
lays special stress. His loftier descriptions of the Logos 
in this relation of the Logos to God and to man, so far sur- 
pass all his other speculations that, for the moment, the 
difference between inspiration and philosophy seems to be 
obliterated. Could these deliverances have survived apart 
from the body of his teachings or their immediate context, 
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and had the place of the author in history been lost, these 
passages might have been regarded as reflecting the in- 
fluence of Christian doctrine. Of the Logos as mediator, 
he says: “ The Father who created the universe has given 
to his archangelic and most ancient Word a pre-eminent 
gift to stand upon the confines of both and separate that 
which has been created from the creator. And this same 
Word is continually a suppliant to the immortal God on 
behalf of the mortal race . . . and is also an ambassador 
sent by the Ruler of all to the subject race. And the 
Word rejoices in the gift, and exulting in it announces it 
and boasts of it, saying: ‘And I stood in the midst be- 
tween the Lord and you; neither being uncreate as God 
nor created as you; but being in the midst between these 
two extremities, like a hostage as it were to both parties, 
a hostage to the Creator as a pledge and security that the 
whole race would never revolt and fly off entirely, choos- 
ing disorder rather than order, and to the creature to lead 
it to entertain a confident hope that the merciful God 
would not overlook his own work. ForI will proclaim 
peaceful intelligence to the creation from him who has de- 
termined to destroy wars, namely, God, who is ever the 
guardian of peace,’ ”’ 

True, the grounds of mediation are not in sin; true, 
the reconciliation is but harmonizing the world; true, the 
Mediator is but surety for the race, not a medium of com- 
munication with God; yet the mediatorial office of the Logos 
in other respects is described in terms not unbecoming to 
the profession of Christians. 

This Mediator, as the invisible high priest is impres- 
sively described. The expiatory office of the priesthood 
indeed is lost sight of, but the official dignity, sacredness, 
and intercessions of that officer furnish a further explana- 
tion of this sublime Alexandrian doctrine. Upon his head 
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the priest wears the fillet inscribed with “ Holiness to the 
Lord,” and this inscription is an idea of ideas after which 
the world is created. His rainbow vesture is the world. 
Almost we hear— 


“ At the roaring loom of time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by.” 


But the earthly priest passes into the holy place amid 
the hush of worshippers, and then, at a wave of the hand, 
the beautiful mediatorial scheme dissolves—the priest 
ceases to be aman and becomes the Logos, as elsewhere 
the prophet becomes divine: “ For the mind under inspira- 
tion is called God.” 

But these are not momentary lapses of faith or of spec- 
ulative power in Philo. ‘The Logos is not an indispensable 
mediator, he is only a temporary guide. There is this 
passing mood of despondency in his writings, and the doc- 
trine is singular: “ And even if there be not as yet any one 
who is worthy to be called a son of God, nevertheless let 
him labor earnestly to be adorned according to his first- 
born Word, the eldest of his angels, as the great archangel 
of many names; for he is called Authority and the name 
of God, and the Word, and man according to the image of 
God, and he who sees Israel. . . . For even if we are not 
yet suitable to be called sons of God, still we may deserve 
to be called the children of his eternal image, of his Most 
Sacred Word; for the image of God is his most ancient 
Word.” Ina different and prevailing strain we read: 
“For until a man is made perfect he uses divine reason as 
the guide of his path . . . but when he has arrived at the 
height of perfect knowledge, then running forward vigor- 
ously, he keeps up with the speed of him who was previ- 
ously leading him in the way; for in this way both will 
become attendants of God, who is the guide of all things.” 
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Then is there a degree of advancement in wisdom beyond 
which the soul may be independent of the Logos, and 
henceforth the Logos is but the companion and equal of 
the enlightened philosopher? But while the soul is in 
the state of pupilage, the control of the Logos is not undis- 
turbed; “Noah pleased [not the Logos] the powers of 
God.” In the treatise “On Fugitives” there are six cities 
(divine powers) for refuge, according to the degree of at- 
tainment of the progressive soul. Alexandrians indeed 
did not regard these views as opposed to the throne of the 
Mediatorship of the Logos. They would have replied that 
since Logos is a general term including other notions, the 
Logos himself united and distinguished the corresponding 
entities or powers. Onlyinthis way could Philo hide from 
himself the collapse of his doctrines. 

What, then, in brief is the Alexandrian Logos? It 
seems to be and yet it is not, a second deity, a distinction 
in the divine nature, an emanation of God, a faculty of 
the divine essence; as regards the world, as the instru- 
ment of the creation and the preservation of the universe 
the instrumentality of the Logos is annulled by divine in- 
terference, its place is divided with other powers of the 
divine nature; as regards man, the Logos is not his 
creator, but is an enlightener of his intellect, the agent of 
encyclical instruction in the knowledge of God, with only 
a temporary power of mediation and that office divided, or 
conferable at the divine pleasure. The Logos is at first 
full with all the fulness of God; then as the instrument of 
creation it is force rather than being, and finally it falls to 
the level of the possible attainment in knowledge by the 
human mind. One quotation from Philo will enable us 
to make the entire descent. It is from his essay “On 
Dreams Being Sent by God:” “Do not pass by what is here 
said, but examine it accurately, and see whether there are 
two Gods. ‘For it is said,’ I am the God that was seen by 
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thee, not in my place, ‘but in the place of God,’ as if he 
meant of some other God. 

“What then ought we tosay? There is one true God 
only, but they who are called Gods by our abuse of lan- 
guage are innumerable; on which account the Holy Script- 
ure on the present occasion indicates that it is the true 
God that is meant, by the use of the article, the expression 
being, ‘I am the God,’ but when the word is used inac- 
curately it is put without the article, the expression being, 
‘He who was seen by thee in the place,’ not of the God, 
but simply ‘of God’; and what he here calls God is his most 
ancient Word, not having any superstitious regard to the 
position of names, but only proposing one end to himself, 
viz., to give a true account of the matter; for in other pas- 
sages the sacred historian, when he considered whether 
there was any name belonging to the living God, showed 
that he knew that there was none properly belonging to 
him; but that whatever appellation one may give him 
will be an abuse of terms; for the living God is not of a 
nature to be described, but only to be. 

“And a proof of this may be found in the oracular 
answer given by God to the person who asked what name 
he had, ‘I am that I am,’ that the questioner might know 
the existence of those things which it was not possible for 
man to conceive not being connected with God. Accord- 
ing to the incorporal souls which are occupied in his ser- 
vice, it is natural for him to appear as he is, conversing 
with them as friend with friend; but to the souls which 
are still in the body, he must appear in the resemblance 
of angels though without changing his nature (for he is 
unchangeable), but merely implanting in those who be- 
hold him an idea of his having another form, so that they 
fancy that it is his image, not an imitation of him, but the 
very archetypal image itself. 

“Why then do we any longer wonder if God at times 
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assumes the likeness of the angels as he sometimes assumes 
that of men, for the sake of assisting those who address 
their entreaties tohim? So that when he says: ‘I am the 
God that was seen by thee in the place of God,’ we must 
understand this, that he on that occasion took the place 
of an angel as far as appearance went, without changing 
his own real nature, for the advantage of him who was not 
yet able to bear the sight of God; for as those who are 
not able to look upon the sun itself, look upon the reflected 
rays of the sun as the sun itself, so also do those who are 
unable to bear the sight of God, look upon his image, his 
angel word, as himself.” 

In which quotation the Logos appears, vanishes before 
a temporary manifestation of the true God in angel form, 
and again appears as the angel in whose character the true 
God appeared. These doctrines, then, are but motes float- 
ing in the humors of the eye obliquely to the vision. At- 
tempt to fix your sight directly upon them and they have 
disappeared. These are images in a wind-smitten pool. 
They waver, they blend, they vanish, they reappear. 

How were such illusions possible? We accept the un. 
dulatory theory of light. Because we are positive that 
light is a condition of matter, since the sun is ninety mill- 
ions of miles away, and air is too gross to be the medium 
of so subtile a form of energy, we must assume that there 
is an all-pervading medium just so delicate, so elastic as 
becomes the medium of such transcendent energy, and we 
are compelled to believe in ether. When God is so remote 
that he transcends the categories of human thought, and 
yet there are intelligences and hearts that must have com- 
munication with him, there must be a medium or agent 
for such communication. That medium or agent will 
have qualities and attributes ascribed to it which fit it to 
receive the finest impulses of divine intelligence and emo- 
tion, and which enable it to impart these forms of divine 
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energy to intelligent and trustful creatures. Schooled in 
Greek philosophy, the Alexandrian learned to distinguish 
attributes from essence, and to make entities of qualities 
and concepts he could, therefore, invest any concept with 
whatever attributes the exigencies of argument or specu- 
lation demanded, and believe in his illusions. 

An age made critical by its large experience and by 
abundant treasures of knowledge hoarded up during many 
centuries of investigation regards Alexandrianism as it re- 
gards the once precious stones of ancientcommerce. Many 
a spurious gem to-day rivals those brilliants in beauty and 
value. These absurd methods of investigation and these 
fanciful conclusions were once the coveted possessions of 
the loftiest culture. In these doctrines all the instruction 
and study and mental discipline of the student found their 
goal. Alexandrianism possessed for men more of the 
majesty and authority of truth than the philosophy and 
science of our time can wield over us. Alexandrianism 
approached them arrayed in the purple garment of poetry 
with the regal confidence of appreved knowledge. We 
cannot doubt that these doctrines were current in Antioch, 
Ephesus, and Corinth. Before the Fourth Gospel was writ- 
ten, “A certain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian by 
race, came to Ephesus.” But in defect of more precise 
historical information than we now possess, the influence 
of Alexandrianism over any particular writer must be de- 
cided by his works. To prove thatan Alexandrian lect- 
ureship was established in a given city or district, does 
not prove that the productions of every resident author of 
that city or district were composed with reference to the 
doctrines of Alexandrianism. The comparison of the con- 
ceptions of the Logos in the writings of Philo and of John, 
therefore, is the third division of this paper. 


(To be concluded.) 
Newark, N. J. B. D. HAHN. 
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V. 
MONISM. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A PREACHER AND A PROFESSOR. 


THE PREACHER—NUMBER ONE. 


As to monism, why, to me itis absurd! Iam a realist 

and a dualist in my philosophy, and I am a realist and a 
duaiist in my theology. It seems to me that philosophical 
and theological determinism is the subtlest foe of our time 
—Spencer clasping hands with Jonathan Edwards in the 
denial of true moral freedom. I find it impossible to be 
a consistent Calvinist, for Calvinism is, to my reading, 
monism pure and simple. Harris, of New Haven, it seems 
to me, approaches more nearly to the scriptural doctrine, 
and interprets more exactly the testimony of conscious- 
ness. 
Calvinism is hampered in its conflict with monism by 
its doctrine of the will, which limits its causative action 
to the sphere of “czvz/ righteousness.” I believe man has 
the power of choice, as distinguished from the power of 
volition—that he ought, and must, and can, choose'the ulti- 
mate end, and that no hereditary or constitutional warp 
has taken that power from him or destroyed it. In mak- 
ing the only right choice, he discovers his helplessness 
and bondage, and for the realization of it Christ is his only 
help. I believe man can and does cry in his chains and 
prison-house, but a cry is no redemption. The latter is 
wholly of God. Is that heresy? Well, it is honest con- 
viction, at least. 
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THE PROFESSOR—NUMBER ONE. 


Iam at a loss to understand how you or any one else 
can help being a monist. Are we not all necessarily mo- 
nists, in the sense that we explain the universe by one 
principle? That principle is spirit, and is alone w/tzmate. 
All other existences and principles are dependent, t.e., they 
are, in the totality of their being, zz relation to and subor- 
dinate to the one absolute principle. If there be an absolute 
principle in creation, then it must necessarily somehow 
express and manifest in each and every part the one prin- 
ciple in which it originated. If we concede this, we ought 
not immediately to take it back, by investing creation, zz 
our thought, with absolute elements. This, it seems to me, 
is the error of most dualists. They ca// the universe de- 
pendent, but ¢hznk it and treat it as absolute. 

Monism does not compel us to identify the universe 
with God, nor matter with mind. We may be vealists and 
yet monists. The works of the artist are not zdentical with 
their author nor yet part of his substance, for he is not sub- 
stance but self-conscious spirit; they are real, distinct from 
him, and yet in the totality of their being, through and 
through, they manifest him, and are in relation to and 
dependent upon him. So the material universe is real, ob- 
jective, and distinct from God, and yet in the totality of its 
being it is only a manifestation of spirit, ¢.¢., it is zntelligible 
through and through. This makes possible a doctrine of 
immanence which is dynamic or essential, not mechanical 
and external, as it seems to me every consistent dualistic 
doctrine of immanence must be, for it cuts the universe so 
compietely asunder from God that he can only come into 
mechanical relation to it. He can only locally and partially 
pervade it, a kind of immanence which, it seems to me, is 
identical with absolute transcendence. 
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I should not be willing for one moment to admit that 
a proper monism involves the denial of freedom, nay, I 
believe I may go so far as to assert that no other doctrine 
gives any consistent philosophical basis for freedom. I 
agree fully with you that philosophical determinism is one 
of the subtlest and deadliest foes of Christianity; but the 
most dangerous form of it, and that which is far more than 
any other undermining the faith of thinking young men, 
is that in which it appears typically in Herbert Spencer, 
and he is, as it seems to me, philosophically considered, 
the legitimate, the almost inevitable development of the 
Scotch dualism. The only safeguard is to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country by insisting upon such a concep- 
tion of God’s relation to the universe as will make nature 
throughout, at each instant, reflect in all its facts and 
processes the divine free-will. The Spencerian standpoint 
will make the young man a materialist, and eventually 
swallow up even the little islet of individual freedom; the 
other will make him a sfiritualist in the proper sense of 
the term by showing him that the whole universe is rooted 
in a free personality. 


THE PREACHER—NUMBER TWO. 


I do not feel competent to define the relation between 
spirit and matter, nor to formulate a theory of creation 
and preservation. I content myself with denying that 
matter is self-contained or independent or eternal, on the 
one hand, and that it is the necessary expression of spirit 
on the other hand. I do not like Andrews’ phrase that 
matter is a “function” of spirit. I can attach no definite 
meaning to that. You may have seen a little volume by 
the professor of philosophy in Cornell, full of suggestive 
thought, in which he speaks of matter as the “externaliza- 
tion” of spirit. I wrote to him to tell me what he meant, 
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as I confessed I had not the remotest idea of the meaning 
of this six-footed word, but he has been as dumb as an 
oyster. The true doctrine, it seems to me, lies between 
the two extremes of a crass dualism, which makes God 
and the world two self-contained entities, and a substantial 
monism, in which the universe has only a phenomenal exist- 
ence. 

As you define monism, I accept it in the main. I 
should insist that the relation between God and the uni- 
verse is more intimate and organic than that between an 
artist and his work. The marble figure is independent of 
the sculptor the moment it is completed. It remains, 
though he die. But the universe would vanish, in the 
withdrawal of the divine presence and indwelling. The 
immanence of God is the secret of nature’s permanence 
and uniformity. If I were to use any figure, it would be 
that of generation—though even that is open to the same 
objection. The child is begotten—and for many years re- 
mains dependent, in the whole sphere of its life, upon the 
parents—yet is there no identity of substance, nor any 
division of it. The universe is eternally dependent. The 
biblical representation is that it is the product of the 
divine Word, not simply manufactured. That is to say, 
creation is primarily a spiritual act. 

The universe is not what we see and handle—the real 
universe is an empire of energies, a hierarchy of correlated 
forces, whose reality and unity are rooted in the rational 
will of God perpetually active in preservation. But there 
is no identity of substance, nor is there any division of the 
divine substance. This is what I meant when I said that 
I was a dualist; and in my metaphysics I fall back upon 
my psychology. There are two elements in our percep- 
tion, and neither can be resolved into the other. The re- 
lation is subtle, intimate, organic—if one chooses to say so; 
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but it resents any attempt to resolve either sensation into 
a mental act or perception into sensation. So with body 
and soul. The veal body, which is something vastly more 
than and different from a certain number and collocation 
of cells, has no existence apart from the soul. A corpse is 
not a body. Yet the substance of the soul does not diffuse 
itself through the body. It remains se/f/-conscious, which 
cannot be said of the most vital organs. I am conscious 
of se/f, but I have no such consciousness of heart, or 
nerves, or brain. The qualities of my real self are not 
distributed through the cells.. There is no theory about 
that at all; it is the hardest kind of fact; and to me, no 
metaphysics has any force which ignores this psychologi- 
cal basis of argument. 

If monism contends only for a similar intimate relation 
—similar, not identical, because self-conscious spirits are 
not ce//s, and this introduces another order of relation be- 
‘tween God and spirits—maintaining the transcendent self- 
conscious and self-determining personality of God, the de- 
pendent and real self-conscious and self-determining per- 
sonality of man, and the dependent and unconscious (2.¢., 
not self-conscious and se/f-determining) reality of nature, I 
have no quarrel with it; for that amounts to a real dual- 
ism. Of course, any man who believes in the eternity and 
the immensity of God must be so far a monist. Even 
space and time are inconceivable, to me at least, apart 
from his energizing existence. But that does not touch 
the burning problem whether created or finite things and 
souls are distinct and definite in their substance, or whether 
they are only the phenomenal manifestations of the one 
eternal substance. 

It may be, as you say, that the materialistic monism of 
Spencer is the logical result of the Scotch dualism; but 
equally true is it that the idealistic pantheism of Hegel is 
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the last word of Kant, who recognizes no Ding an sich as 
the object of knowledge. The testimony of consciousness 
parts company with both schools, and both are wrecked 
against the supreme fact of freedom, which both Spencer 
and Hegel eliminate. That supreme fact of true moral 
freedom—involving the self-determining and responsible 
activity of the soul—must be maintained and insisted on 
in any theory which presumes to give a rational account of 
God’s relation to the universe; and I should not quarrel 
about phrases, so long as personality is not eliminated. 
And when Andrews speaks of matter as a function of spirit, 
he is bound to say that souls are a function of God, and 
range them both in the same category with digestion as 
a function of the stomach. Pardon me, but all this is 
to me bosh and nonsense. If I now anything, I know 
that I am not a function of anything. I am myself, and if 
the testimony of consciousness at this point must be surren- ° 


dered as misleading, why, then I have no earthly use for 
any philosophy. 


THE PROFESSOR—NUMBER TWO. 


After a second careful reading of your letter in which 
you so kindly refer to what I wrote, I fully concur with 
you that we do not substantially differ. Your doctrine of 
the relation of soul and body and your remarks that “the 
real body has no existence apart from the soul” gave me a 
delightful surprise, as I have often expressed a similar 
view, taking Christ’s body after the resurrection as the 
type of the spiritual body—a body which stood all the tests 
of materiality, and yet was superior to all the laws of mat- 
‘ter as we know them. This body, which passed through 
walls or closed doors, immediately after proved as truly 
material as any in the room. It was as-truly matter to 
Thomas, tested by his sense-perception, as the bodies of 
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any of his brethren, and yet it was absolutely responsive 
to the will of Christ, and was so flexible, so mobile, that 
it could be instantly divested of its so-called materiality, 
and put out of relation to all material tests, z.c., out of re- 
lation to space and sense-perception. Can we doubt that 
every particle of matter in the universe is equally respon- 
sive to the will of God? 

May this not help to interpret Prcfessor Schurman’s 
meaning in the use of the word “externalization?” I be- 
lieve that body of Christ might justly be described as 
Christ “externalized,” z.e., made manifest to sense-percep- 
tion. Was his “going away” anything more than a ceasing 
to be so manifest? Was his “coming again” anything more 
than a manifestation to the spirit as he had before been 
manifest to the senses? Cannot the world as in space and 
related to sense-perception be justly said to be an “exter- 
nalization” of God, z.e., God manifesting himself in space 
and in relation to sense-perception, as contrasted with God 
manifesting himself out of space relation to spiritual in- 
tuition. Dr. Andrews’ phrase, it seems to me, is capa- 
ble of an interpretation which would make it unobjec- 
tionable. I suppose he used the word in its ordinary 
mathematical sense. The function of a quantity depends 
for its value and significance upon that quantity. Thus 
matter as a “function” of God is matter dependent upon 
God for its value and significance, a doctrine to which, 
as I understand, you would not object. The height of the 
barometric column is a function of the amount of aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere. The latter causes the variations 
of the former, and all the value and significance which 
attaches to such variations is due to this relation of de- 
pendence. I believe that Dr. Andrews and Professor 
Schurman would both be found in substantial accord with 
the view which you express. 
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I am at a loss to understand why you infer that because 
Dr. Andrews calls matter “a function” of God, he is also 
“bound to say that souls are a function of God and range 
them both in the same category with digestion as a function 
of the stomach.” Surely you do not mean to say that 
whatever relation we assert between God and matter, we 
are bound to assert the same relation between God and finite 
spirits, and yet you seem to imply this. It is true that 
both are in the relation of dependence; but there are dif- 
ferent kinds of dependence, and if matter and spirit are 
different things, they may—and I do not hesitate to say they 
must—stand in different kinds of dependence upon God, for 
the relations of any form of existence cannot be dissociated 
from its nature, and hence if its nature be radically differ- 
ent from that of.another entity, its relations will be dif- 
ferent. 

This remark suggests the reply I should make to an- 
_other query: “If I grant that human spirits have a sub- 
stantial existence, why can I not grant also a coarser sort 
of substantial existence to natural agents and forces?” 
which seems toim ly the same identity of relation between 
God and spirits and God and matter which I understood 
you to assume. My answer is: You cannot grant it, be- 
cause spirit or subject is radically different from matter or 
object or manifestation of spirit, and therefore must stand 
in a radically different relation toits Creator. To grant to 
matter substantial existence, in the sense in which I under- 
stand you to use that term, you must either invest it with 
a real subjectivity, in which case it ceases to be matter, or 
you must make it independent of God, and so eternal. 
The only other alternative is to make it the manifestation 
or expression of his thought and will, and then, like all 
thought and will, absolutely dependent upon the thinking 
and willing subject, and this absolute dependence means 
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that it has no being of its own, which is only another ex- 
pression for no subjectivity. 

The conclusion I draw is that objectivity or materiality 
can be given xo satisfactory interpretation which does not 
make it absolutely dependent upon God, 7.¢., xo being but 
to express at each and every instant his thought and will, 
while the subject or spirit is necessarily in its very idea, 
in some real and true sense, independent. Such a material 
universe you may call “phenomenal,” but I should call it 
veal; for I want no better definition of rea/, as applied to 
the material universe, than that in apprehending it I am 
apprehending the ¢hought and will of God. But you say: 
“My main difficulty still is that of understanding how mon- 
ism is consistent with anything more than a phenomenal 
existence on the part of human spirits.” I take this to 
mean that you wish one who calls himself a monist to show 
how finite spirits can be completely dependent and yet 
truly free. In reply, I would first modify the statement 
made above, that the very idea of spirit implied indepen- 
dence. I should prefer to say that the very idea of spirit 
implies freedom, and I believe that the finite spirit is com- 
pletely dependent upon God and yet truly free. 

Perhaps my ineaning can be indicated by the statement 
that I conceive matter as in a subordinate dependence upon 
God, and spirit as in (at least partially) co-ordinate depen- 
dence. Spirit is on the plane of God’s essence, self-con- 
scious, self-determining personality; matter on the plane 
of his manifestation in space and time and to sense-percep- 
tion. Will, feeling, and thought are in relations of co- 
ordinate dependence; the effect of their combined action 
on the muscular system, or rather the nervous and muscu- 
lar system in relation to them, is in subordinate depen- 
dence. The persons of the Trinity must be in relation of 
complete co-ordinate dependence, and their unity is God. 
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Finite spirits are in the relation of partial co-ordinate de- 
pendence. Such spirits may, as it seems to me, have sub- 
stantial existence, z.¢., possess all the characteristics of free 
personalities, and yet be completely dependent. 

Indeed, to my mind, freedom does not stand over 
against determinism as independent of it, hostile to it, and, 
in fact, its total opposite. Ido not believe either can be 
given any rational interpretation without the other. There- 
fore nature is the realm of freedom, the realm of God’s 
free manifestation. The determinism of natural science, 
as ordinarily conceived, is a fa/se determinism. There is 
no determination but rational determination, and this true 
determination is not hostile to freedom nor the denial of 
it; it is the necessary, the indispensable condition of it. 

Let me guard against a misunderstanding. When I 
say there is no true determination in nature, I mean that 
nothing there either is or acts by any necessity except what 
is found in the rational will of God. A thing may be said 
to be determined, but not by any wecessity either in itself 
or any other thing, but by the free will of God. The dif- 
ference between a thing so determined and a spirit is that 
the latter is in the sphere of God’s consciousness, and thus 
partakes of conscious existence, rational existence, free 
existence. Thus I can be a monist and assert man’s com- 
plete dependence upon God, and yet emphasize as strongly 
as you do the fact and reality of human freedom. The 
thought just expressed suggests the remark that I do not 
understand Hegel, as you do, to eliminate freedom. As 
I read Hegel, no thinker in the history of speculation 
ever asserted it more strongly; indeed, it is one of his 
characteristic utterances that “freedom is the ¢ruth of ne- 
cessity,” and by this I understand him to mean that free- 
dom is supreme, and gives to the so-called necessity of the 
material world all the ¢ruth it has. 
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I am willing, with you, to bring my metaphysics to the 
test of psychology. I agree with you that my thought or 
perception of a thing can never constitute the thing, and 
can never be made identical with the thing; but this is 
perfectly consistent with the conception of what we call a 
thing as being truly a thought—not my thought, but God’s 
thought—and hence intelligible through and through. What 
I cannot accept is the ‘otal opposition between thought and 
thing. The real opposition, as it seems to me, is not be- 
tween thought and thing, but between ¢hinker or subject 
and thought or object. My subjective thought is not rea/, 
but it is thought; God’s thought is rea/, z.e., is manifest in 
time and space and to sense-perception, but it is none the 
less thought, though we call it ching. 


THE PREACHER—NUMBER THREE. 


I have been greatly interested in your letter, and you 
argue your case very strongly. Our main difference, it 
seems to me, is that we approach the problem from differ- 
ent points of view; you begin with a monistic metaphysic, 
and attempt to make phenomenal dualism to agree with 
it. I begin with the dualistic testimony of consciousness 
which accentuates the distinctness of matter and spirit, of 
the soul and God, and—as included in both—of the world 
and God; and from this point Iam urged forward toward 
a monistic metaphysic. For me the difficulty and the 
mystery are in the latter—how to define the relation of 
spirit to matter, of God to the world. You find your diffi- 
culty in phenomenal dualism, which theoretically is ex- 
cluded by the monistic metaphysic. 

I do not see that your modified definition of “func- 
tion” as that which is caused by something else relieves 
the difficulty. The pressure of vapor in the atmosphere, 
you say, causes the height of the barometric column, so that 
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the latter may be regarded as a function of the former. 
But that, I submit, is the crassest dualism, for the vapor 
in the air and the liquid in the tube are distinct and 
separate. The vapor does not create the liquid. That 
God controls matter in a similar way at every moment of 
time and at each point of space is not the question under 
debate; for if Schurman and Andrews mean anything, 
they must mean a great deal more than this, which no one 
denies; they can only mean that the only reality there is 
is the causal energy of God; the only difference between 
God and the world being that God is causal energy or Be- 
ing sub specie eternitatis, and that the world is the causal 
energy of God sud specie temporis, under conditions of space 
and time. Of course, the world is vea/, but the distinction 
between God and the world is purely Sabellian, economic, 
apparent. Nor can we permit the conception that this 
causal energy of God was ever quiescent, so that what we 
call creation must have been an eternal process, or as 
Rothe maintained, “ Kein Gott ohne Welt.” But physical 
science points to a beginning for the present order of 
things, as it points to anend of thesame; and I think Dr. 
Johnson has made out the logical absurdity of an eternal 
creation. 

You use the word “freedom” in a different sense from 
myself, when you affirm that Hegel contends for it. For 
the Hegelian freedom is metaphysical; it is simply the 
liberty of self-conscious and self-directed movement, which 
of course is perfectly consistent with determinism. But 
moral freedom, the liberty of opposition, of transgression, of 
rebellion, has no place in the Hegelian idealism. Szn there 
is not and cannot be; imperfection there is and must al- 
ways be, for the relative can never become the absolute. 
Redemption is only an evolutionary process, indefinitely 
prolonged, and sin must remain its eternal condition. 
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Now this contradicts my moral consciousness. There are 
sins of ignorance, mistakes of judgment, and for aught I 
can see, these are likely to burden us forever; but these 
are not the things which trouble me when I confess my 
sin. Sin belongs to an entirely different category, and 
provokes an entirely different judgment. For gwz/t there 
can be no place in Hegel’s system, simply because my 
finiteness is not a thing for which I blame myself. 

Iam not attempting a criticism. I have no doubt that 
you maintain the reality of moral distinctions and of per- 
sonal freedom, as also the guas? reality of the world; but I 
do not quite see how you make your metaphysics square 
with the plain facts of consciousness. To say that “the 
world is God manifesting himself in space and in relation 
to sense-perception,” amounts to saying that the immedi- 
ate and sole cause of sense-perception is the action of God 
upon the sense-organs. ‘That God is the ultimate cause, 
no one doubts. But what evidence is there that he is the 
immediate cause? Such a statement is certainly extra- 
psychological. The analysis of perception reveals no such 
element. Besides, the sense-organs are themselves part 
of the “world,” and so am I; so that the whole process 
resolves itself into a manifestation of God to something 
which is a manifestation of himself. 

The truth is, the deeper I go into this line of argument, 
the more bewildered I become. SolI content myself with 
what is permanent to my consciousness, on the ground 
that all criticism must assume the veracity and trustworthi- 
ness of sense-perception and of moral intuition. I can 
have no faith in God if I may not believe in myself. 
Metaphysically, God is first and sole; and his existence is 
the logical and vital source of all that is. But for me, ex- 
perimentally, God is the /ast word to which all criticism 
leads. I degin with self and what self contains, and with 
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the world which this self faces—a world of matter and of 
mind, which two things, matter and mind, refuse reduction 
into a single element; just as in my moral judgments self 
and God remain forever separate and distinct, however 
closely and constantly dependent. 

The phenomenal dualism is to me the unquestionable 
fact which demands and exacts recognition, and a theory 
which eliminates it or reduces it to a divine impression 
seems to me to undermine the entire fabric of real knowl- 
edge. For why may not this metaphysic be simply a 
manifestation of God’s causative energy, and, therefore, 
no more reliable than the vulgar dualism? Iam both mon- 
ist and dualist—dualist first, monist last. The dualistic 
doctrine is for me clear, a constant element in perception 
and intuition. The monistic doctrine which underlies and 
pervades the dualistic knowledge is one which I do not at- 
tempt to define. Others may have reached the solution— 
I only confess that the problem is to me an insoluble mys- 
tery. 

Schurman says that: matter is the “externalization of 
spirit.” This suggests more than that matter has exist- 
ence only zz and for thought, that it is zute/ligible through 
and through. The latter I can understand and believe; 
the former confounds the substance of God with the sub- 
stance of the world—in fact, denies that the world has any 
substance at all. I cannot see how this differs from ideal- 
istic pantheism. 

But to say that matter has existence only zz thought and 
for thought is a very different thing from saying that all 
there is of matter is zz thought and for thought. Thought 
does not create matter, not even God’s thought. God 
spake, and it was done: and a word is more than thought. 
Speech implies thought; but thought alone does not pro- 
duce speech. The word demands the expenditure of en- 
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ergy. Now, if Schurman had said that the world is the 
externalization of divine exergy, that it exists and has its 
being only in his wz//, I could understand that, and not 
come into contradiction with the distinctness of God and 
of the world, for an externalization of energy is not an ex- 
ternalization of the spiritual substance, unless, indeed, the 
position is taken that there is nothing in God but wi//. 

Energy externalized will permit finite rational existence 
as substantial, and it will also permit the existence of mat- 
ter as substantial. The externalized energy roots itself in 
the thought of God, but it is not an externalization of what 
he is, nor is it a division or partition of his substance. 
Thus it might be said that matter is a function of motion, 
motion a function of will, will a function of spirit; but in 
this regressive chain it is exergy which is the determining 
idea, not substance. The w#// of God posits the world, con- 
stitutes its order, momentarily supports it; but the will of 
God is not his mature. But that is not what Schurman 
says, and Andrews’ statement that matter is a function of 
spirit seems to imply more. And if nothing more is 
meant, why not say so? 


THE PROFESSOR—NUMBER THREE. 


I. I, too, as well as you, start with consciousness, and ad- 
mit its apparent dualistic testimony, and with you I would 
place monism as “the last result of criticism,” but I should 
be unwilling to call myself a monis¢ at all unless I were able 
so to conceive of my monistic principle as at least, in some 
degree, to resolve the apparent dualism. I do not wish 
my monism to be a mere name, a mere prefix to a system 
which, when it is examined, is found to involve irreducible 
elements, elements so opposed that they cannot even be 
conceived as having acommon root. If we truly believe 
in one God, revealed in the Scriptures, and therefore in 
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the possibility of a theology, we must advance beyond the 
position which I understand you to take. We must come 
to close quarters with the metaphysical monism which 
seems so shadowy to you, and make it mean something. 
Otherwise, if we actually hold in our conception of the 
world dualistic elements which are zrreducible, let us accept 
the consequences, admit the eternity of matter, and call 
God a Platonic demiurge who can neither create nor de- 
stroy it, but only mould and fashion it. 

II. You, unfortunately, entirely misunderstand my illus- 
tration of the barometer. Of course I did not wish to use 
the mechanical relation of so-called causality between the 
air-column and barometric column as illustrating the rela- 
tion I was trying to set forth. I simply wished to use the 
general relation of dependence and subordination which 
made the changes of the barometric column correspond 
exactly to and depend for their value and significance upon 
the moisture of the air. The world depends in this way 
upon the will and thought of God, but is, of course, linked 
to him by a dynamic and vital bond very different from 
that which connects two material phenomena. 

III. I am utterly at a loss to know what you mean by 
moral freedom as distinguished from metaphysical free- 
dom, which you admit Hegel may hold. I know of no 
freedom but the freedom to choose between two or more 
courses of action which are presented to the mind, and for 
my part I cannot attach any intelligible import to the 
word “freedom,” so long as it is isolated from what I re- 
gard as its correlate determinism. I cannot construe the 
notion freedom in any intelligible manner without the 
help of a deterministic element, viz., motives; nor can I, 
on the other hand, attach any meaning to the word deter- 
mined, as applied to any event until I base the determina- 
tion upon a free will. 
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The question so much debated: “ Are moral laws founded 
in the nature or the will of God?” presents the same issue. 


_I should answer, “In xeither,” if to mention either as the 


source implies that the other has nothing to do with them; 
“in either,” if their true relation be understood. God’s 
nature and will are not mechanically related: they are dif- 
ferent aspects of a unity, and so if moral laws are rooted in 
God’s will, they are no less fixed and free from all arbi- 
trariness; and if rooted in his nature, they are none the less 
the expression of his free will. I believe that any system 
of philosophy must be deterministic in order to have a 
basis for true freedom. It is the determinism which ex- 
cludes freedom and places itself over against it, like that 
of Herbert Spencer, which I fear and reject; not a deter- 
minism like that of Hegel, which cucludes freedom, and 
indeed gives it its highest expression. 

T should like to ask you what interpretation is put upon 
sin and gui/t in your own thought? Are they, as you seem 
to imply, totally unrelated and aédsolute elements of thought? 
If they are, what is the meaning of salvation from sin? 
It certainly is something more to you than a mere mechan- 
ical cancellation of acts recorded in a book. What is your 
philosophy of the atonement? Whatever it is, it will make 
sin relative, finite. It will, and it seems to me must, ap- 
pear as one aspect of finiteness, as it appears in man. 
What I mean by this is that in my opinion we are shut up 
to one of two courses. If we invest sin with an isolated, 
absolute character, all our theories of redemption must be 
boldly, crudely mechanical; if we attempt to divest it of 
this absolute, unrelated character and give it any rational 
interpretation, we seem to divest it of some of its guilt and 
sinfulness. 

For my part, reason and Scripture both point me to the 
latter course as preferable, and I believe that the mitiga- 
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tion of the guilt and sinfulness of sin by such a course is 
only apparent. The fact that Christ was “a Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” and that the plan of 
redemption preceded the creation of man, would seem to 
indicate that sin had some necessary place in the develop- 
ment of man to holiness. The fact that Christ came to 
seek and save the /ost; came as a physician to the sick; the 
parable of the Jost sheep, the prodigal son, etc., would seem 
to indicate that sin is rooted in error, a profound error, 
which embraces the whole man—will, intellect, and heart, 
and that man is groping in blindness, a state which, how- 
ever guilty it may be, is still more pztiad/e, and one from 
which Christ as /ight and truth alone can set the soul free. 

IV. I can accept your doctrine of energy, except that 
I should insist that the world is not mere energy, but 
thought and intelligibility as well, and I would put not one 
whit less emphasis upon the latter than the former. 


THE PREACHER—NUMBER FOUR. 


Your last letter only confirms me in the conviction that 
the radical difference between us is one of method. You are 
_ metaphysical and deductive; I am psychological and induc- 
tive. You begin witha definition of the nexus between God 
and the world, mind and matter, and you interpret the phe- 
nomenal dualism through the metaphysical concept. I as- 
sume the phenomenal dualism in some sense to be real, 
and find myself unable to formulate a metaphysic of its 
origin or continuance. You do not read psychology out 
of court, nor do I show metaphysics the door; but while 
I frankly confess that I cannot get my metaphysics into 
satisfactory shape, you find it impossible to make the 
simple psychological deliverance match your metaphysics. 
I make no headway in beginning with purely metaphysical 
concepts, with empty notions, such as definitions of sub- 
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stance, or the absolute. I have no wings; I must travei 
on foot. The dualistic testimony is clear and constant and 
universal. I assume its reality. I do not find myself 
necessitated to maintain or to consider a mechanical rela- 
tion—nor assume the eternity of matter. 

As for the latter, I do not see that upon any theory we 
gain very much help. Dr. Johnson’s logic could easily be 
turned against him in support of the theory that there 
never could have been ‘a fit time for creation. But the 
world zs. And it is in perpetual fur. It carries on its 
face the prophecy of its own decay. Its iron lips whisper an 
end, and so far that is a confession of a beginning. 
Whether that beginning was a birth out of a preceding 
collapse, Ido not know. It may have been; it need not 
have been. I do not find myself compelled to say that 
God must always have been active just as he is now. That 
denies his freedom. Besides, such an eternity of action 
would demand an eternal human race, an eternal history 
of sin, an eternal series of incarnations, atonements, as- 
censions, etc. For myself, I find no difficulty in a creation 
in time, without supposing an eternally pre-existent quies- 
cent God, simply because I am a 77rinitarian, not a Sabel- 
lian. I do not see how a Unitarian or a Sabellian can 
avoid the doctrine of an eternal creation. But for me, the 
eternal, free, and infinite activity of God is provided for 
in the constitution of his own being. 

Your “freedom” is purely formal. It is no freedom at 
all. We deceive ourselves, since the will is determined 
by motives. That was the doctrine of Jonathan Edwards, 
and I squarely antagonize it as emphatically contradicted 
by consciousness. Jt is the will which determines what mo- 
tive shall prevail. I have been there a hundred times, 
where, by sheer force of will, I have crushed the stronger 
appeal and kept the beast out. Of course, this was done 
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in the light of moral reason, but my w#//, my personal free 
volition, decided the contest. I will not budge from that. 
I am sure of my ground here. Here the external dualism 
is reproduced in an internal dualism, giving tremendous 
reality to the ego, finite as it is, and dependent on God. 
Here again the wexus escapes my precise apprehension; 
but I can accept no definition which denies the facts and 
which makes the ego a mechanism. 

So, too, with your conception of sz. Tome, an error in 
judgment and action is ot sin at all. For such things I 
never blame myself, nor blush either before God or men. 
Sin involves error, but it is not the error in sin which 
makes sin siz. Moral consciousness is perfectly clear on 


that point. 


No man blames himself for not being able to 


pluck up a mountain. His limitations in knowledge and 
power do not evoke the sense of guilt. This belongs to 
the alphabet of self-knowledge. Sin is the deliberate re- 
jection of what the moral reason imposes. It is not a mis- 
take. It is crime. Its sole source is in ¢he will, as self- 
determining, even though you push the process back to 
Adam or the devil. And however far back the process is 
pushed, the mystery remains how such a thing can be 
harmonized with the absolute and holy will of God. I be- 
lieve there is a harmony: so far I am a monist; but I can- 
not frame my monistic theory. And I refuse to receive 
any definition of that relation—which empties sin of what I 
know it to be. 

So as to the atonement. It is not mechanical. But if 
the New Testament has any authority—nay, if Christian 
experience has any force—the atonement is something very 
different from an educational agency. It is an emancipating 
energy. Itis not merely a development; it is a develop- 
ment only by an actual reversal, first in Christ, and then 


in me as in Christ. The doctrine of redemption is uni- 
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formly approached, both in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ments, as deliverance from bondage, as an emancipating 
act, a ransom. It breaks the power of sin primarily, and 
only so its gui/t. It is not so much a price paid to dis- 
charge a judicial debt—that zs mechanical; but it is a de- 
liverance achieved from the spiritual dominion of sin 
(which includes death) in the person of our Lord; zstorz- 
cally in the personal victory of Christ in the flesh of sin, 
whose likeness he assumed, and then in ws by the faith 
which gives free course to his spirit in us. 

The atonement was the victory of Christ’s will over sin, 
and over all that sin involved; and salvation for us is just 
the same thing. If you call such a view mechanical, then 
all Aistory is mechanical, and there can be no creative 
movements anywhere. I regard the atonement as a new 
creative movement by the will of Christ, not a thing of 
compacts and compromises; as a spiritual act of the highest 


order, achieved within the sphere of our Lord’s personal 
consciousness through his immediate dealing with szz, not 
merely with its guz/t. The serpent’s head was crushed. 
And this initial emancipation becomes mine through faith, 
which is a living surrender to Christ. 


THE PROFESSOR—NUMBER FOUR. 


What you insist upon as a difference of method, I should 
refer simply to a difference in the strength or intensity of 
the philosophic impulse. [I insist that I do not start with 
metaphysical definitions. I start with the same apparently 
irreducible dualisms which you find; subject and object, 
God and the world, God and man. The difference is that 
I am not content to stay there, but feel an irresistible im- 
pulse to attempt the reduction of these diverse and oppo- 
site elements to unity. This impulse is, as it seems to me, 
what leads to all scientific as well as philosophic progress. 
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The unreflective consciousness gives its data in their zsolation 
and absoluteness. It is the work of reflection to relate these 
elements, and find the unity which gives to each its true 
place and significance. The whole process, from begin- 
ning to end, is, as it seems to me, an interpreting, a relat- 
ing, and therefore a recasting of the bald, crude deliver- 
ance of the unreflective consciousness, and helps us to see 
the fact, given to us in its isolation and abstraction, in the 
light of the whole which we gradually apprehend. 

I regard your position, therefore, as essentially and logi- 
cally agnostic. You simply deny the possibility of any 
philosophy worthy the name. This was really the position 
of Sir William Hamilton, and must be that, as it seems to 
me, of all natural dualists. They start with a dualism 
which is dy hypothesis irreducible, and then they, like Sir 
William Hamilton, get no farther than a mere doctrine of 
perception, which bases it upon the testimony of the unre- 
flective consciousness. Herbert Spencer avowedly bases 
his agnosticism upon that of Sir William Hamilton, whose 
doctrine of perception led him to assert that the infinite 
could not be known. Such a doctrine is as fatal to theol- 
ogy as to philosophy. It logically makes all systems of 
theology absurdities, uttering words and propositions about 
what is essentially unknowable, and of which, therefore, no 
intelligible, much less a consistent, account can be given. 
While you insist so stoutly upon what you suow as to the 
deliverance of your own consciousness, you would pity, if 
you did not ridicule, the man who should assert with equal 
positiveness that the sun moves, or that he sees objects at a 
distance, or sees their solidity, etc. Your position with re- 
gard to the deterministic element in choice seems to me like 
that of Locke regarding “innate” ideas. He closed the front 
door against them, but meantime they all entered in dis- 
guise at the rear under cover of his doctrine of “ reflection.” 


tens 
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You say: “It is the will which determines what motive 
shall prevail,” and you cite your own moral conflicts as 
proof, adding: “Of course this was done in the light of 
moral reason.’* This last admission is all that I ask or 
claim. You will admit, I think, that your expression, “in 
the light of,” means, if it means anything, that the moral 
reason influenced the will—not, of course, coercing it by 
brute force, but influencing it in the only way that an 
intelligence can be influenced by rational considerations. 
I insist, therefore, that the freedom which I advocate is a 
true freedom, and the only true freedom, because it admits 
and gives due weight, indeed places in necessary and in- 
dissoluble union doth factors, choice and motives: the one 
makes an act free, the other makes it rational. 

It will be seen, therefore, that by determinism as applied 
to the will, Ido not mean what is meant by the physicist 
when he says a phenomenon is determined by its ante- 
cedent conditions, and this may have led you to mis- 
understand me, and so assert that my freedom is no 
freedom. But I do mean determinism in the only sense 
in which I think it can be consistently held; for the deter- 
minism of natural science, as ordinarily understood, has 
precisely the fault which the freedom of most libertarians 
involves. It is taken in total abstraction and isolation from 
freedom, and I contend that such a determinism is just as 
false and one-sided as the freedom which excludes all de- 
terministic element. I believe it can be shown with irre- 
sistible cogency to candid minds that nature is a realm of 
JSreedom, otherwise there is no place for miracle. 

I deny, therefore, that I am to be classed with Jonathan 
Edwards or with scientific determinists. I condemn both 
as one-sided, and therefore false so far. Nor do I agree 
with the libertarian who conceives his freedom as exclusive 
of all deterministic elements, and places it over against 
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determinism as occupying a different field and contradic- 


tory of it. 


I think he is equally one-sided and so far false. 


The truth, as I conceive it, is in an original and essential 
relation of these elements, such that one cannot be inter- 
preted or formulated without the other; z.c., they are dif- 
ferent aspects of a unity, which unity is concrete and true, 
because it contains in their proper relation both elements. 
When you insist that you are conscious that you determine 
which shall be the strongest motive, I insist that along with 
that consciousness J am conscious that J am influenced in such 
determination by rational considerations, and all I ask is 
that this element of consciousness shall not be ignored. 

In regard to the nature of sin, I must again guard 


against a misunderstanding. 


I am sorry that my expres- 


sion, which, as I recall it, was “a profound error of the 
whole nature,” should have been interpreted as a mere 
My meaning was very far from 
that. I meant an error in which the whole nature, will, 
intellect, affection, were off the track, and like the comet 
with parabolic orbit, wandering off into an endless course 


mistake of judgment. 


away from the sun. 


Here again we are met by the same 


tendency to adstraction which attaches error only to intel- 
lect. I, therefore, agree in the main with your views of 
the atonement, and they seem to me to confirm my view 


as expressed in my previous letter, rather than yours. 


As 


you say: “It is not merely the intellectual error in sin, 
z.c., the mere mistake in judgment, which makes sin 
sin.” But I still insist that sin may de an error of the 
whole concrete man, when you have a complete unity and 


synthests of the abstractions, will, intellect, affection. 


Else 


how is it that the ¢ruth makes us free (which truth is not 
merely intellectual), and how is it that “this is life eter- 
nal to know God,” etc.? Such a view is perfectly consistent 


with all the Scripture statements to which you refer re- 
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garding the atonement as deliverance, ransom, etc. It 
also shows what your view does not, as it seems to me— 
how an atonement which breaks the power of sin also car- 
ries away its guilt. 


* 
THE PREACHER—NUMBER FIVE. 


Your criticism that my position is practically agnostic is 
one whose correctness I should concede. But when you 
immediately proceed to class my confessed agnosticism with 
that of Spencer and Hamilton, Idemur. I confess that I 
am surprised at such a leap in logic; for surely you know 
very well that with Hamilton the Absolute and the Infinite 
are necessary affirmations, but zegative purely in their con- 
tents, the reason’s confession of hopeless impatience and 
ignorance; and that Herbert Spencer goes no farther 
than to make the Absolute the real and universal Cause. 
I hold no such theory. God can be /ositively known, and 
we know a great deal about him. Of course, the knowl- 
edge of him is a knowledge in relation, for the very term 
knowledge implies and involves a relation of subject and 
object; but I maintain that what I know is not the abstract 
relation, but God in relation tome. Nevertheless, I do not 
know God exhaustively, and never shall. I suppose that in 
theology this distinction between a real and an exhaustive 
knowledge of God is universally recognized. 

Philosophically, I stand on the same ground. I do not 
rest in the phenomenal and the transient. Within and 
back of this is the spiritual and the eternal. Body is the 
product of soul, matter of mind, the world of God. Surely 
this is positive enough. So far I ama monist; and an eter- 
nal dualism I do not suppose any one to teach. But when 
it comes to the details of the system—when it comes to the 
resolving of matter into a form of pure energy, or the 
world into an “externalization of spirit,” or man into a 
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manifestation of God, or the freedom of the will into a di- 
vine determinism, I cannot locate the point of conver- 
gence. Do you mean to say that you can locate it, and 
that you have consciously located it? The philosophic 
“impulse” carries, me onward as-resistlessly as it carries 
you, but it.seems to me that you are in danger of throwing 
a good deal of cargo overboard in your eager haste to reach 
port. I cannot part with some things as readily as you 
can. I must hold fast to certain intuitive and structural 
convictions—such as personality, freedom of will, sin, and 
guilt, which I find it impossible to eliminate or analyze 
into something else. 

Even you are compelled to use the antithetic phrases, 
matter and spirit, man and God, liberty and determinism, 
and you cannot avoid a dualistic phraseology in expound- 
ing the monism which you profess to hold; you find it 
utterly impossible to plant both feet upon the idealistic 
territory. So that I do not see but you are just as much 
an agnostic as am I—and always must be. Speculatively 
I can go with you, nay, I must; but psychologically you 
minimize the deliverances of consciousness as I am not 
free to do. You get no nearer the goal than I do, and 
adopt critical methods which come dangerously near cast- 
ing discredit upon our mental and moral constitution, and 
which would undermine the entire edifice of knowledge. 

Even in the doctrine of sense-perception the dualistic 
elements are not overcome. Sensation and perception re- 
main perfectly distinct and separable; and even in Berke- 
leyanism the dualism remains between myself as perceiv- 
ing and God as producing the perception. So, in the 
question of liberty, I grant the interaction of freedom and 
determinism. Each, in my view, involves the other. 
Freedom is not lawlessness and determinism is not fate. 
Nay, more: I hold as firmly as any one can to the doctrine 
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that all things, the choices of the human will included, 
have their root and spring in the divine decree. I do not 
even make Adam an exception. Philosophically I am 
forced to be a supralapsarian—but I follow Schleiermacher 
rather than Calvin. I place a good many more universals 
under my doctrine of predestination than did Calvin, or 
Beza, or Edwards; and I refuse to insert the divine decree 
where it makes shipwreck of human freedom and full moral 
responsibility. 

When an exception is made of Adam, whose fall God 
is supposed only to have permitted, the whole logic goes 
to pieces. Besides, divine permission was and is divine 
determination. The distinction between preterition and 
reprobation is a mere play on words. I prefer the more 
rigorous logic that even the fall was divinely decreed. 
But it was decreed, as Schleiermacher says, zz Christ, un- 
der universal grace. And I should add what Schleier- 
macher did not add—and failing to add which, he main- 
tained universal redemption—the real freedom of man to 
believe and repent, or to refuse the remedy offered to him. 
I simply insist that the doctrine of divine sovereignty shall 
include all the facts and minimize none of them. Every- 
thing runs at last into the eternal, inclusive, unconditional 
decree of God; but the veal freedom of the creature, 
whether of Adam or of myself, is included therein. 

So here I am theologically a monist, and predestination 
is not a phrase without positive contents. It contains so 
much that I freely confess my inability exhaustively to 
construe it. It is my /ast word in the science of God, not 
my first. If that be agnosticism, then I am an agnostic; but 
that is giving to agnosticism a very peculiar meaning. 
Surely the opposite of agnosticism is not omniscience. 
Our knowledge may be real, even our affirmations of the 
ultimate reality, without our being able to trace the eter- 
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nal and infinite process. Ina word, I do not rest in an 
abstract and empty monism, either in philosophy or in 
theology; but I insist upon transporting the critically un- 
resolvable dualism into the monistic assumption which the 
higher reason affirms. The latter is not a vacuum, buta 
pleroma. As to the atonement, I do not admit that my 
theory of it does not provide for the guz/t of man, but only 
for his bondage. ‘The latter is not only the more inclusive 
phrase, but the guz/t of man zs just this voluntary dondage 
of the will. 

I ought to add a note about what you say of “the bald, 
crude, unreflective deliverances of the consciousness,” 
among which you indiscriminately lump the intuition of 
freedom and the visual impressions that the sun moves, 
that objects are seen at a distance, etc. But surely these 
things do not belong to the same category. In the latter 
cases I not only correct the crude impression, but I can ac- 
count for it without denying its reality. Iam seatedina 
car which is at rest. A train upon the next track moves 
away, and, fixing my eyes upon zt, I seem to be moving. 
But by fixing my eyes upon an object which I know is ot 
in motion, this impression is instantly corrected and satis- 
factorily accounted for. The motion remains; it is only lo- 
cated more definitely by the critical process. It remains 
external to myself. The dualism is unresolved. So that 
even if the intuition of free will could be ranged under 
the same category with sense-deception, it still remains to 
be accounted for, which has never been done by those who 
claim that the soul’s verdict here is not conclusive. But 
there is this difference, that in affirming freedom the soul 
speaks only of itself, and is not passing judgment upon an 
object external to itself, as when the sum seems to move. 
If the realm of self-knowledge is to be challenged, then 
all certainty is at end and all our critical processes are 
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thrown into hopeless confusion. For the critical faculty 
is only the same reason which unmistakably affirms its 
own freedom and full personal accountability. 


THE PROFESSOR—-NUMBER FIVE. 


I do not for one moment doubt your belief in a positive 
knowledge of God, but this seems to me a triumph of your 
faith over your intellect, of your heart over your head. 
Your reply only confirms my opinion that your standpoint 
gives you no /ogical ground for such a belief. Holding, as 
you do, Hamilton’s doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, 
you are /ogically in the same dilemma in which he found 
himself. Your God, so far as you can know, is either finite 
or a mere negation. You can only fill the empty infinite 
which that doctrine gives you with a finite, a relative con- 
tent; and in actually filling it with that which is fositive 
and at the same time zon-finite, it is you and not I that 
take “the logical leap” which carries you beyond the Spen- 
cerian position. 

I think I now see more clearly than ever the real differ- 
ence between us. We both start with certain data which 
first present themselves as hostile, mutually exclusive, 
even contradictory. Such are mind and matter, finite and 
infinite. We both admit an ultimate unity which recon- 
ciles and explains this hostility and opposition, and the 
problem for both is how to reach the monistic goal from 
the dualistic starting-point. You call your method of solu- 
tion psychological; and as I understand it, insisting upon 
retaining all the hostility and mutual exclusiveness of the data, 
you transfer them bodily, as it were, into the unity. I 
do not regard this as a real solution, and insist that you 
are either after all just where you started, or at best—to use 
your figure of the voyage—have reached a very different 
port from that for which you started, a port in which, 
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though you have your cargo all with you, it has no increased 
value, and it were, therefore, better not to have started, 
for the unity thus attained admits of no interpretation but 
that of spatial inclusion. Such an idea of the ultimate 
unity I know you are very far from holding, and there- 
fore I insist that with your psychological method you can 
never even get under way toward the true goal for which 
we are both striving. 

The reason is plain. Through fear of ignoring or over- 
looking the deliverance of consciousness, you refuse to 
take a single step which will in any way affect the contra- 
dictory and mutually exclusive attitude in which the data 
are first presented. The ultimate unity must, therefore, 
be either an attractive figment of the imagination, a will- 
o’-the-wisp which it is idle to attempt to grasp, or if it be 
solid and substantial, you must /eap to it and back to your 
data. You can construct no bridge of organic, of vital 
relation between them. A relation may be asserted be- 
tween them, but it cannot be seen. This system is, as it 
seems to me, logically and properly, a pure deism, and 
gives neither warrant nor ground for any but a purely 
mechanical conception of the doctrine of immanence. 

I differ greatly from you in my view of the data. In- 
stead of regarding their mutual exclusiveness as final and 
true, and therefore to be retained at all hazards, I regard 
it as one-sided and so far false. What we call consciousness, 
that which furnishes the data, gives them to us in their 
tsolation and distinction, and so far falsely. They are seen 
in their truth only as they are seen in their re/ation of mut- 
ual dependence, which is the same as saying, only as they 
are seen. in their uxity. The simplest comparison of the 
primary deliverances of consciousness involves this over- 
coming of opposition and difference and reducing it to 
unity. So far, then, from retaining the hostility with 
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which we start, I regard it as the very function of the 
rational nature to overcome it, and to view them in their 
truth by relating them and then viewing them in their 
unity. Any two data, therefore, which claim to be real 
and yet present themselves primarily as contradictory or 
mutually exclusive, present themselves in so far falsely. 

This explains what I said about the “crude deliverances 
of unreflective consciousness,” and makes, as it seems to 
me, your note on that remark beside the point, for it only 
illustrates and does not refute my position. For my pur- 
pose the moral consciousness or the sensuous consciousness 
will serve equally well, for what I insist upon is that in 
neither case can the simple unreflective deliverance be 
regarded as final. We are not satisfied with the deliver- 
ance exactly as given, i.e., in its isolation, but seek points 
of relation from which to view it and thus see it in its 
truth. This is not denying the testimony of consciousness: 
it is simply interpreting it, rationalizing it. Consciousness 
is not the subject: there is a living spirit which at every in- 
stant transcends it, and views, relates, and accredits its ele- 
ments. 

My method, then, regards the data in their hostility 
as merely a starting-point, not an end. Its means of 
solution is rational reflection, which gives insight into the 
fact that data which seemed mutually exclusive and contra- 
dictory are really essentially related, each, in fact, helping 
to constitute and give meaning to the other. Insight into 
this essential relation is insight into their unity. It recon- 
ciles them by subordinating them to’a common principle. 
Their hostility, contradiction, and mutual exclusiveness 
is, as you express it, “thrown overboard,” but only be- 
cause and in so far as it is false and worthless. The really 
precious cargo is carried safely into its true port, and has 
the greatly enhanced value which the voyage has given it. 
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The distinction between the data is not cancelled by this 
process, nor is their reality denied. The one does not be- 
come identical with the other. They are and ever remain 
different; nay, even opposite manifestations of their unify- 
ing principle, but neither hostile, mutually exclusive, nor 
contradictory. 

These principles I would apply to mind and matter, the 
finite and the infinite, freedom and determinism. Unless 
I misunderstand your last letter, you concede this doctrine 
in regard to freedom and determinism. You seem to ex- 
press better than I did what I was contending for, viz., that 
freedom implies determinism, that they interact, that each 
is necessary to the other. Then the freedom which I con- 
tend for is a true freedom. These elements are not con- 
tradictory and exclusive, and any philosophy which so rep- 
resents them is so far false. I believe that precisely the 


same is true of mind and matter, the finite and the infin- 
ite. It is possible to view them as essentially related, not 
as mutually exclusive; and just so far as this process of 
rational insight is carried, to just that extent -" we attain 
to a true monistic view of the world. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


COMMON-SENSE AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


WE often hear the assertion that the Higher Criticism is a ques- 
tion for the experts, and one who ventures an opinion on any phase 
of the subject is at once warned that he has no right to speak be- 
cause he is not an expert in Hebrew. It is time fora few plain, 
common-sense words to be spoken. Plainly, then, this is nothing 
better than arrogant assumption. When the claim to speak as an 
expert with regard to this question is not mere sham, it is totally 
irrelevant. The issues involved have no more relation to Hebrew 
scholarship than they have to the transit of Venus. It is literally 
and absolutely true that the Higher Mathematics are not more in- 
dependent of mere Hebrew erudition than is the Higher Criticism, as 
will appear on a moment’s reflection. What is the Higher Criti- 
cism? Itis the application of inductive and deductive reasoning 
to the facts disclosed by study of the text of the Hebrew documents. 
For the material of this critical study, we are dependent upon 
Hebrew scholars; it is their office to interpret the text and tell us 
what it means. When they have done this, the Higher Criticism 
takes these facts and from them draws its conclusions concerning 
the authorship, date, and integrity of the documents. This is a 
matter of exact and logical thought, of sound reasoning, and is 
utterly independent of linguistic knowledge. Hebrew scholars are 
entitled to speak with authority about facts; but when they go 
beyond the facts and discuss their bearing, they enter on a field 
where all educated men meet them as equals; and when they warn 
others off this field, they are guilty of arrogance that deserves 
severe rebuke. 
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One may go even further than this. An erudite Hebrew scholar 
may be less fitted for the critic’s office than one who knows little 
or no Hebrew, for the very devotion to research that has made him 
a learned linguist may have prevented him from gaining the neces- 
sary training for criticism. The problems that are now set before 
the Christian world regarding the composition of the Old Testa- 
ment are only secondarily linguistic problems; they are primarily 
problems of literary and historical criticism. Mere linguistic 
knowledge is no equipment for dealing with them. They demand 
rather a literary and historical training, such as develops the sense 
of style and accustomsthe judgment to the weighing of evidence 
and the sifting of testimony. They require the impartiality of the 
judge rather than the eloquence of the advocate. They are, in 
short, the application of pure reason, inductive and deductive, to 
complicated and apparently conflicting facts. The training of the 
linguist does not at all prepare him for this sort of work. The 
learned linguist may also be an acute critic, but he is not an acute 
critic because he is a learned linguist. Hebrew scholars have long 
enough thrown dust in the eyes of the public regarding this matter, 
and itis time for a breath of common-sense to blow the clouds 
away. 

The materials necessary for the study of the Higher Criticism, 
the testing of its processes, and the weighing of its results, are all 
accessible to him who reads only his mother English. By “all” we 
do not, of course, mean that one can read in English everything 
that has been written on the subject, or even everything valuable, 
but that ample materials are available. The principal writings of 
Wellhausen and Kuenen have been translated; andthe writings of 
Robertson Smith, Cheyne and Driver, added to these, make the 
literature sufficiently complete. The arguments and conclusions 
of these critics may be followed without difficulty by any one who 
will take his English Bible and devote the time and labor necessary 
to the mastery of the details. Every point that is essential to the 
problem may be just as fully studied from the English text as from 
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the Hebrew. No detail that hasany important bearing on the criti- 
cal questions demands for its comprehension a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. We do not dispute the fact that one who knows 
a little Hebrew will be able to follow the arguments more easily 
and occasionally to understand something that he might otherwise 
miss; but that will be his sole advantage over his less learned 
brother. When it comes tothe bearing of facts and the conclusions 
to be drawn, learning is beside the mark. 

Common sense has also its word to say about the methods of the 
Higher Criticism. Devout Christians do not claim that the Old 
Testament scriptures are exempt from such literary and historical 
criticism as is applied to all other ancient documents, but believe 
that after such criticism has been fairly applied, the Old Testament 
will be better understood and its integrity and credibility will 
more clearly appear. They do protest, however, and they have a 
tight to protest, against the application of unfair and exceptional 
methods of criticism to these documents. The obviously just pro- 
cedure is to treat these writings precisely as other ancient writings 
are treated, neither assuming for them nor denying to them any 
special character. But this is notoriously not done by the critics 
who question the integrity of the Old Testament. If we find dis- 
crepancies and difficulties in any other ancient document, do we at 
once conclude that the document is composite? If we find appar- 
ent contradictions between the statements of another ancient docu- 
ment and what we know from other sources, do we at once conclude 
that the writer was either ignorant or untruthful? No. In every 
other case, a historian takes for granted the accuracy and good 
faith of the writer, until that hypothesis becomes untenable. He 
tries to explain contradictions, to reconcile discrepancies, and when 
an irreducible residuum of perplexity remains he trusts that this will 
be cleared up by further discoveries. Take the account of Egyptian 
history as given by Manetho and the attempts that have been made 
to make this agree with the monuments as an example of how an 
uninspired record is treated by scholars, and then compare with 
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that the way in which the critics treat the Hexateuch. It is 
obviously unfair to make such a distinction. A treatment of all 
ancient documents similar to that pursued in the case of the Old 
Testament writings by Wellhausen and Kuenen, would produce 
results more grotesque than any of the conclusions of these writers. 
Common-sense says: “Let the writings that claim to be inspired 
be accepted as at least no less credible than those that make no 
such claim, and let their authorship and composition be ascertained 
by tests no more severe than are applied to confessedly uninspired 
writings of the same class.” 

When the details of the theory come to be considered, common- 
sense will also have something to say. The critics undertake to 
separate into their alleged component parts documents set forth as 
integral compositions on the basis of “ differences of style.” This 
is a phrase that plays a great part in all this discussion, and it mis- 
leads many readers and some students. When the critics say 
“style,” they do not really mean style at all. Style, properly 
speaking, is the distinct characteristic flavor of individuality that 
marks any writer’s method of expression. It is in letters what 
manner is in society. There are certain things common to all good 
styles, just as there are certain things that are distinctively known as 
good manners; but just as two men may be equally gentlemanly 
yet totally different in manner, so two writers may equally observe 
all the conventions of language and have totally different styles. 
It is not a matter of vocabulary or of grammar, it is a difference 
that one feels instantly and yet cannot definein words. Now, there 
are no such differences of style as this between the various alleged 
writers of the Hexateuch. Such slight differences of manner as are 
discernible may be fully accounted for by differences of subject. 
When the critics speak of differences of style they really mean 
differences of vocabulary, as is shown the moment they go into par- 
ticulars. This document they distinguish from that because in the 
one certain words are employed, while in the other different words 
are used to express the same idea. 
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Now, common-sense teaches that this arguing from differences 
of vocabulary is something to be handled with as much care as a 
loaded gun. By a skilful use of the argument, one may prove any- 
thing about anything. There is no book extant that cannot be re- 
solved into separate documents by the use of this method. No 
author living or dead who has any considerable fame has failed to 
publish books that cannot be demonstrated to be unauthentic by 
such,means. A critic of ordinary ingenuity can show conclusively 
by this style of criticism that if Milton wrote “L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso” he could not possibly have written “ Paradise Lost;” 
that “In Memoriam,” “ Maud,” and “ Queen Mary” must be the work 
of three poets, not of one; that it is absurd to suppose Hume’s“ Es- 
says” and Hume’s “ History of England” proceeded from the same 
mind; that the author of the “ Life of Napcleon” could never by any 
possibility have written “ Waverley,” and that the author of either 
could not have written “Marmion.” In short, by this method, one 
may bring forth from any document whatever conclusion he may 
have predetermined, and may support it by arguments at once 
subtle and plausible. Only the last year, an accomplished biblical 
scholar took the Epistle to the Romans, and showed (by processes 
exactly analogous to those of the Higher Criticism as applied to the 
Old Testament) that it is not the composition of Paul, but of several 
unknown writers of a later age. The fact that results so ridiculous 
can be reached by this method is enough for people of good common- 
sense to distrust it. 

There is another reason for distrusting this analysis of the Old 
Testament writings than is furnished by the reductio ad absurdum, 
and that is the fact that it cannot be successfully applied to books 
written in our own day that are known to be composite. The fact has 
been proved in court that Alexandre Dumas #ére is only the nominal 
author of many of his writings. It was a physical impossibility for 
any mortal man to write all of the stuff that was published under 
his name. He employed other men to gather materials, and even 
to make drafts of his books, perhaps to write them substantially as 
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published, but he himself always did some work on them, if only to 
retouch them here and there. But no critic has attempted to dis- 
sect the work of Dumas from the text of his books and show what 
was done by his collaborators. Does anybody believe it could be 
done? There are the romances of Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrain; let 
some critic apply his boasted analytical methods to these and tell 
us what are their component parts. Or take the novels of Walter 
Besant and James Rice; one of the partners is still living and can 
verify the analysis. Or take the posthumous story of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret.” This was made up of two 
manuscripts that he left, which were combined by his son for publi- 
cation, precisely in the manner in which we are told that R com- 
bined J and E with the addition of D to make up the Hexateuch. 
Let the critic analyze this product and tell:us where the manu- 
scripts were joined and what changes the editor made to bring them 
into their present condition. In cases like these we should have a 
means of testing the work of critics, and if the analysis were cor- 
rectly performed the case of the Higher Criticism would be im- 
mensely strengthened. As it is, common-sense bids one distrust 
powers that are applied only in cases where no test of correct per- 
formance is possible. 

Enough has been said to indicate how common-sense may be 
applied to the study of the authorship of the Old Testament writings, 
and how its application is likely to modify many of the conclusions 
that have been announced by critics with such an air of infallible 
authority, 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 


THE LONG PRAYER. 


THE “long prayer,” so called—and very appropriately so called, 
because usually it is so very long—is a great trial to the faith and 
patience of worshippers and a great hindrance to devotion, while 
at the same time it becomes a trial and a burden to the preacher 
himself. Probably no part of the Sabbath service becomes so 
wearisome either to the pastor or to his audience as this. Of 
course, there is a difference in those who offer prayer and a differ- 
ence in those who hear prayer; but, asa rule, the “long prayer” 
is a vexation of spirit to all concerned. Not afew ministers are 
dimly conscious that this part of the service is a failure, but having 
drifted into ruts and having a very indistinct idea as to what it is 
used for, or intended to accomplish, they feel bound to continue it 
as an essential part of an extemporaneous liturgy, and are unable 
to reform it. There are very few clergymen who can offer a 
lengthened petition in public worship, week after week and month 
after month, and make it a real vital thing, either to themselves or 
to the audience, unless the occasion be peculiar and unusual and 
the prayer be very appropriate. 

There are two special objections to the long prayer: it is too 
long and it is not prayer. Not wishing to speak disparagingly of 
what honestly professes to be worship and also admitting excep- 
tions. All long prayers are not alike. But when an exercise of 
that kind becomes perfunctory and is offered not because demanded 
by devotion, but becatse it is customary and the proper thing to do 
at that particular place,’and when it occupies from ten to twenty 
minutes of valuable time, it is quite too much for that sort of a thing. 
A widely-known minister, not now living, once told me that he was 
accustomed to kéep his watch open before him during the long 
prayer, and occasionally look to see how he was getting on as to 
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time in the long prayer. Another well and widely-known minister, 
after retiring from the pastorate, published his confession, to the 
effect that when a pastor, his wife occasionally reminded him of 
the painful length of that part of the service; so did other members 
of his family. Of course he would not believe them. He could 
not admit that he occupied a full half-hour, sometimes more, in that 
trying duty which wearied everybody, himself included, and was 
welcome only to two good deacons and a few other devout members 
who enjoyed refreshing naps meantime, confident they would wake 
in time for the remaining service. No pastor will believe the testi- 
mony of wife, child, or friend who tells him how very long the long 
prayer is, until some wakeful and truthful member has timed him 
and given his evidence; and then he will deny the accuracy of the 
watch of him who watched him. 

But the long prayer is not in the best sense prayer. It does not 
voice the sentiments of the people only to a very small degree. Of 
course there are exceptions. It does not express the joy, sorrows, 
wants and weaknesses, aspirations and thanksgivings of the people. 
It comes to be a monologue, dealing discursively with a great va- 
riety of subjects, more or less religious, in which the congregation 
feel only a general interest. At the same time the people attempt 
to be reverential, until weariness expels devotion, and any change 
is welcomed which relieves them from a constrained position and 
allows them the relief of at least looking upon the speaker. The 
prayer of invocation is brief, natural, and significant. It means 
something. It seeks divine aid then and there. All understand 
that and unite init. The closing prayer is short, appropriate, and 
significant. Itimploresthe divine blessing to attend and follow the 
services now closing—and the congregation now separating. What 
would be lost to spiritual vitality and profit if the long prayer was 
omitted, forgotten, left out? Some omit the closing petition; bet- 
ter omit the long prayer. Some omit the invocation; better omit 
the long prayer. If it could be made a short prayer and deal with 
other matters vital to the audience, it would be allright. But can 
it? Hardly! Can the minister remember that he is not heard for his 
much speaking? Yes. He can remember it at all times, except 
when he is making the long prayer; then he is oblivious. Making. 
Ah! there comes the delicate point of the matter. Thereis a large 
difference between praying and making prayers. And if there is 
peculiar danger of making prayers instead of praying, that danger 
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knocks at the door of the preacher when in the pulpit, in the pres- 
ence of the great congregation, he rises to make the long prayer. 
If it cannot be reformed, it better be abandoned. 


E. T. Hiscox. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MOTTO-MONGERING.. 


THIS isa homiletic vice of which many good preachers are guilty. 
It is the use of a phrase or sentence of Scripture, ostensibly asa 
text, but really asa title fora sermon. The words selected for this 
purpose are conjured into service by a species of pulpit /egerdemens 
which is as creditable to genius as it is disgraceful to honest 
exegesis. 

A few examples will clearly illustrate. An evangelist of the 
best class has a sermon on the words: “ Is itnothing to you?” Lam. 
i:12. To this question he appends various words, such as: 1. That 
Jesus came into the world? 2. That Jesus died? 3. That there is 
a hell? etc., etc., ad inf. A glance at connections would have 
saved him from such disreputable treatment of Scripture. One is 
tempted to ask such triflers, “Is it nothing to you that you are too 
lazy to find out just what your so-called text means?” The use of 
the words “ Jesus only,” from Matt. xvii: 8, is a hackneyed instance. 
The writer knows of more than one preacher who calls himself a 
scholar who has used John xi: 28, “ The Master is come and calleth 
for thee,” asa text for an exhortation tosinners. A famous Southern 
evangelist has a sermon on the words. I. Jesus is Master, over (a) 
the world, (b) the flesh, (c) the devil, (d) nature, (e) man, (f) death 
[why not a few other things?]. II. The Master hascome. III. He 
calls. IV. Hecalis for thee. A genuine “Mother Hubbard” plan, 
and an evidence of sermonic slovenliness. But what of the sin against 
didéoxaroc that makes it equivalent to deorérnc, or thpavvoc, or Kbpioc! 
A preacher wished to denounce Sunday newspapers and show their 
hindrance to religion. He lighted upon Mark ii: 4: “ They could 
not come nigh unto him /or the press.” WHere are two instances of 
many from the Homiletic Review. A well-known preacher, author 
of a homiletic museum of anatomy—a book of skeletons—has a ser- 
mon on John xxi: 8, “ Not far from land.” Out of this disjointed 
fragment he builds a sermon (?) on “The Canal Christian.” The 
text (sic) is entrancing to him. A little later we find, John xxi: 8: 
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“From land, but as it were two hundred and fifty cubits.” Lukev: 
4: “Launch out into the deep.” From which double-header he 
evolves the momentous title “ Religious Coasters.” Discourses from 
such sources on such mottoes, if collected, would fill a warehouse. 
What of it? Is it legitimate? 

I. It is downright irreverence for the Bible. He is not the rever- 
ent one who regards every word of the Bible as given for any pos- 
sible use to which it can be put. That is sheer cabalism. Real 
reverence has such profound respect for the Bible that it disdains to 
use its words in a sense not intended by their writers or the Holy 
Spirit. It thinks no labor too costly to discover just what was said 
and meant, and to exhume the underlying truth applicable to all 
times. Then common honesty refuses to twist or use fancifully 
the portion of Scripture thus studied. Such cruel fracture of 
phrases from their contexts, such unholy divorce of a sentence from 
its historical or logical setting, such injection of our ideas into 
others’ words, would be considered criminal if practised on a letter 
or speech or book. The preacher who treats the Bible this way 
subjects it to distortions and uses which he would not permit his 
own sermons to undergo without everlasting protest. In the name 
of pulpit honor in dealing with Scripture, let us frown upon such 
irreverence. If men will so harden conscience as to continue it, let 
them say: “ My motto will be found in — book — chapter — verse.” 
The smallest or greatest brain cannot see any interpretation or 
unfolding of the Word in such a practice. To treat the Bible as if 
it were a storehouse of sententiousness or a hunting-ground for 
phrasemongers is a species of profanity all the more despicable 
because it encourages a certain kind of pulpit smartness entirely un- 
worthy of exegetical or prophetical sincerity. 

II. It is harmful. 1. It harms the preacher. There aremen who 
spend their time chasing through the Bible for such memory pegs 
on which they wish the people to hang sermons. They whittle away 
at a verse until by decapitation, or curtailing, or excavation by the 
use of omissionary asterisks, they succeed in shaving or gouging it 
into whatever shape they desire. Then theyare happy. They have 
“astriking text.” Yes! But the blow they give to their own appre- 
ciation of the Bible is the most striking thing of all. The mind is 
drawn away from the consideration of the lofty themes in which the 
hearts of men are most interested to a toying with gewgaws. Sermons 
are constructed according to laws of surprises and shocks, instead of 
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being built under the spirit of the Gospel. False ideals control. 
Time is wasted in seeking fancy names for discourses with these 
wretched travesties on texts. A catchy motto must be followed 
by snappy heads and sparkling elaboration. And so the whole 
homogeneous thing becomes a mass of cheap rhetorical tinsel. 
What is the reflex influence spiritually and mentally of such a habit? 
Can even one good result be suggested? 2. It harms the people. 
True, they will remember the sharply pointed motto and will likely 
forget the sermon. But with the example of a public teacher to 
encourage them, into what vagaries will they not go? A friend tells 
me of a Y. M. C. A. worker whom he heard exhorting his fellows on 
“The Inspired Ifs.” Another friend was soundly berated by an 
elder in his church because in reading Scripture he failed to empha- 
size the italicized words, and in preaching from a text he ignored 
those words altogether. Invariably this motto-mongering will pro- 
duce a crop of cranks in exegesis whose interpretative antics will 
both amuse and pain sensible persons. One’s ears would be en- 
tertained immensely by an acoustic circus could they but listen to 
many Sunday-school teachers “ explaining” and “ enforcing” Script- 
ure in their weekly sermonettes. How far are preachers respon- 
sible for the present low methods of exposition among average 
church members? The gems of the Bible are often to them not the 
rich thoughts, but the dazzling words that, isolated from divinely 
instituted association, are forced to glow in loneliness with a mean- 
ing they were never meant to have. 3. It harms sensible unbe- 
lievers. They reply to all such exhibitions of pulpit brilliance with 
acavil, They are used to reading history and poetry and logic and 
illustrations with a sense that lets the light of the whole fall on 
each part. They rightly claim that intellectually the same canons 
of interpretation should be applied to the Bible that are used in 
understanding other books. When the Scriptures are used in this 
irreverent way by its partisans, mere human brains exclaim at 
the mistreatment, “If this is right there is an impassible gulf be- 
tween the Bible and common-sense.” The number of cultured 
persons repelled and disgusted by motto-mongers is not a few. 
The violations of the first principles of reason will never attract 
reasoning men, even though the sin be committed in the interest of 
their souls. 

What I have said may spoil some “ texts” from which some readers 
have preached. Ihope so, at least. Better ruin ashow sermon and 
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save your homiletic soul, teach your audience sound uses of Scripture 
by your example, and win the good will of intelligent persons 
everywhere. Sacrifice glitter for genuineness, scintillation for sense, 
and sparkle for speech that commends; if you cannot unite all these, 
do not try to find a text that exactly fits everything you may wish 
to propose or oppose. These things so modern about which we 
must talk can be reached in the discussion of some great principle 
of the Gospel clearly stated or implied in genuine texts. If they 
cannot, then do not preach on them. But surely we must not be 
guilty of motto-mongering. 


New York City. 


W. C. BITTING. 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


A CHILD overhearing a group of ministers talking to each other of 
the difficulties of preaching, said to his mother at whose side he 
stood, “ Ma, it isn’t hard work to preach, is it? All they’ve got to 
do is to stand up, and talk, and make their hands go.” We have, 
at times, heard such preaching. A Scotch minister boasting that 
he often preached two hours without wearying, was asked how he 
managed to do it. He replied, “I keep a-talking, and a-talking, 
and a-talking.” 

What idea of preaching have they, or what kind of preparation 
for preaching do such ministers make? Their sermons are fitly de- 
scribed as a “ constipation of ideas and a diarrhea of words.” 

In preparing sermons we are helped very materially by realizing 
what preaching is and what a sermon to be effective must be. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher once said: “ The work of the preacher is two- 
fold—to move men and to mould men.” ‘Those whom we address 
are dead in trespasses and sins and need to be aroused. They are 
sleeping upon the brink of perdition and need to be startled. The 
preacher must lift up his voice and cry aloud. Until aroused they 
will not heed the glad sound that calls them to pardon and peace. 
Hearing the call and accepting the Gospel, they now need to be 
moulded into living Christians. As babes in Christ they must be 
fed with milk; as grown men they must be furnished with meat, 
that they may continue to grow thereby; as aged and ripe Chris- 
tians, they need to be comforted and cheered with the promises and 
hopes of the Gospel. “The best preaching is that which makes 
people ¢iink most and fee/ in proportion as they think.” 
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Prof. John Kerr remarks, “ Preaching is the Word of God passing 
through the heart of the living witness, and carried home to the 
hearts of the hearers.” Richard Sheridan used to say, “I often goto 
hear Rowland Hill, because his ideas come red-hot from the heart.” 

To be effective, a sermon must begin right. “ What is the best 
way,” asked a young preacher of an older one, “ to get the attention 
af the congregation?” “Give them something to attend to,” was 
the reply. And to hold the attention through the whole sermon, 
it should to the end be full of “something to attend to.” By this 
we mean more than merely something to interest or entertain. A 
skeleton of a once living being might interest a class of medical 
students; a skeleton sermon would interest nobody. There must 
be flesh upon the bones. And even more than that, for, after all, 
it may be but an embalmed dead-body. The sermon must be in- 
stinct with life—thoughts that breathe dropping from lips touched 
with live coals from the altar. 

There is at the present day astraining after originality in preach- 
ing. And “there is anestablished understanding between preacher 
and people that the pulpit shall furnish the best it can of its own for 
the instruction of the people.” The churches demand that this un- 
derstanding shall be maintained. They clamor for what they call 
“original thought.” With the majority of hearers, however, any 
thought is original which they have not heard before. No book has 
yet been published, nor newspaper issued, nor sermon preached, 
that contained only “original thoughts.” “Original thoughts” are 
a scarce commodity. They are at a greater premium than gold 
ever reached. A lady once said of a popular preacher, “ His quota- 
tions are the best part of the sermon.” And the quotations were 
honestly acknowledged by the preacher. A builder has credit for 
the construction of the palace, notwithstanding he does not make 
the bricks or quarry thestones. His skill and that of the architect 
is displayed in the wse of the materials. If the object of the ser- 
mon be to show the preacher, and the object of the hearer be solely 
to hear the preacher, criticism on this point would be in place. But 
if instruction be the desideratum and this be given and received, 
the end sought is gained. The faithful preacher spares neither 
time, thought, nor labor in making proper and judicious selections. 
He who quotes largely merely to save labor of thought ought to be 
pilloried. He who quotes moderately and judiciously for the better 
instruction of his hearers ought to be appreciated. 
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The late Dr. Zabriskie, of the Reformed Church, says: “It is not 
the most original nor the least scholarly preaching which has most 
vitality, naturalness, freshness, and dew. The essential quality is 
that it be infused with the preacher’s own spiritual and intellectual 
life, and be the outgrowth of it; in other words, made his own, 
from whatever source the material is derived, even as the flower 
lays under tribute the earth, the air, the sunlight, and the invincible 
forces of nature.” 

“Do not manufacture your sermons, but pray them out on your 
knees,” is a good advice to all who preach the Word. Dr. Payson 
used to say: “ Paint Jesus Christ upon your canvass, and then so 
hold Him up that not even your little finger can be seen.” Ky 

J. W. BRINCKERHOFF. 
New York City. 


“UNIVERSITY-EXTENSION METHODS IN PULPIT WORK.” 


UNIVERSITY extension is the latest popular literary fad. It is an 
attempt to carry some of the advantages of college education to 
those who cannot go to college—lectures on the various subjects 


embraced in a college curriculum and delivered to select classes 
organized at points remote from the college or university, by pro- 
fessors especially detailed for that service. Each lecture is followed 
by a quiz, collateral reading is encouraged, and there isan examina- 
tion at the close of the course. This method of popular instruction 
is vastly more thorough than the old-fashioned Lyceum lecture, 
even supposing the latter to have been of equal intrinsic merit; for 
it insures closer attention and more permanentresults. Itinvolves 
something more than an hour’s entertaining instruction and sub- 
serves the true purpose of education by developing the mental grasp 
of the recipient. 

Is some such method applicable to any part of our pulpit work? 
Of course the average sermon would hardly lend itself to such 
treatment; but there are occasional sermons or series of sermons 
or weekly lectures whose effect would be quadrupled by getting an 
intelligent account of them from even a portion of ourauditors. It 
would be a sort of “ drawing of the net” intellectually, as we do for 
spiritual results at the close of other sermons. And the times are 
especially favorable for the introduction of some such methods of 
biblical study. The daily press and other periodical literature is 
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stimulating popular curiosity in questions that interest a thoughtful 
and well-read preacher; and such a man would be apt to find quite 
a number of bright young men and women, or older hearers, who 
would respond gladly to an invitation to form a class for special 
study and examination in some topic germane to pulpit work. The 
Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., of Philadelphia, some time since 
furnished the Sunday School Times an account of a very successful 
venture of this sort, in a course of biblical lectures on “ Inspired 
Men and their Messages.” A class of eighty enrolled auditors was 
formed who met for twenty minutes after each lecture for a “ quiz” 
on the lecture of the preceding Sabbath afternoon. A full syllabus 
of every lecture was also distributed at this meeting.: Fifty of the 
eighty presented themselves for examination at the close of the 
course, more than half of whom received a grade above ninety. 
The lectures were well, and some of them largely, attended; for of 
course they were not exclusively for members of the class. 

Among the obvious advantages of such a plan would be the stimu- 
lating of the preacher’s own intellectual life. It would lead him 
into fresh fields and pastures new. It would keep him out of ruts 
and broaden immensely his whole mental horizon. It would teach 
him thoroughness of detail, exactness of learning, carefulness in 
generalization, and simplicity of method. What he expects others 
to learn at his lips and return to his eye must lie as clear as a sun- 
beam in his own mind. 

Then, too, such a plan would avoid in part the enormous waste 
of pulpit teaching. With too many of all our congregations it is “in 
at one ear and out atthe other.” The most important truths glance 
from unthinking or preoccupied minds. Valuable facts, gathered 
with painful toil, find no mental peg to hang upon and slip into 
oblivion. Illustrations part company at once with the principles 
supposed to be yoked with them. If there were gathered up and 
returned to us all that was not assimilated with the intellectual and 
religious life of our hearers, we should get four out of the five loaves 
and all get the tail of one of the two fishes. Now, this scheme 
fastens the attention, at least of those who are committed to it, and, 
indirectly and by sympathy, of even the wider circle of hearers. 
It helps to keep off the fowls of the air till the seed can havea 
chance to sink into the soil. It grinds the face of the rock and 
makes a little more depth of earth. Dr. McCook notes especially 
this feature of a stricter attention, in the case of his lectures. It 
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were verily worth our while to resort to improved methods of agri- 
culture if we could double the yield of our acreage. 

Of the advantages of these methods to the younger men and 
women of our congregations, it were almost superfluous to speak. 
It will quicken their interest in biblical topics, enhance their own 
self-respect, perhaps give an inextinguishable impulse to seek a full 
education; enlarge their usefulness to the church, attach them 
warmly to their pastor, beget an instinct and capacity for teaching 
which may find expression in Sunday-school work, and, best of all, 
may so allay doubts and remove difficulties and repress intellectual 
vagaries and awaken faith in the divine revelations, as to prepare 
the way of the Lord into otherwise inattentive and barren souls. 
Surely, if what we impart is worth attending to, it behooves us to 
adopt any method that will prevent our words returning unto us 
void. 


Albany, N. Y. 


J. F. ELDER. 


CLOSE ORDINATION. 


ALL are familiar with the term “close communion,” as applied 
to the Regular Baptists of this country, and I shall not stop now to 
argue the propriety or impropriety of the phrase; but I ask if it 
would not be quite proper to use the term “close ordination,” with 
reference to the men whom we are called upon to set apart to the gos- 
pel ministry, and seek to make the term a very practical one? This 
question is asked, not for the sake of introducing a novelty into 
our ordination councils, but for the very important purpose of 
insisting on the necessity of putting stronger and more strenuous 
safeguards around the induction of men into our ministry than 
have obtained in too many instances in the past. For it is a lamen- 
table fact that not a few men have been ordained as Baptist minis- 
ters in a very loose way, and the consequences have been fruitful 
of untold harm, not only to the denomination, but to the cause of 
Christianity. 

There are so-called Baptist ministers to-day, in numbers suffi- 
cient to be a subject of grave concern, who, had they been subjected 
to a close ordination, would never have been inducted into our 
ministry. I donot now have in mind the moral qualifications of these 
men, but rather their theological and biblical qualifications. While 
nothing may be said against their moral characters, but rather much 
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in their favor, they are decidedly unsound and unsafe in their theo- 
logical views and in their biblical qualifications, and no more repre- 
sent the doctrinal views of the denomination than do those who are 
known to be openly and radically opposed to us. For the most part 
they are Baptist only in name. And there are some young men 
who are contemplating ordination at our hands in the near future 
that are manifestly out of harmony with some of our distinctive doc- 
trines and practices, and are publicly proclaiming views which are 
subversive of vital biblical truths. Not long since the writer heard 
a young man preach a sermon, in which, at the very outset, he 
spoke sarcastically of the doctrine of “ total depravity,” and thanked 
God that it was now believed in by only a very few people. And 
then, further on, he declared, with much emphasis, that God loves 
all men alike, adding that “God is no respecter of persons.” He 
also told his hearers not to fear God as a judge, but rather think of 
him asaloving Father. He made everything of God’s character as 
a Father, and sought to depreciate his official standing as a judge, 
reducing ittoamere figment. Had this young man been an avowed 
Universalist, nothing better could have been expected of him. 
Now, this young man has been in a theological seminary one year, 
and professes his intention of spending two years more there, after 
a while; but, in the mean time, he hopes to be ordained as a Baptist 
minister. Whether he will be ordained or not, it will depend upon 
the closeness or looseness of the ordination council. If the council 
shall adhere closely to the doctrines of the denomination, and insist 
upon his hearty and unqualified compliance with our doctrinal views 
and practices, this young man will have either to change his atti- 
tude materially or be denied ordination. And hereit may be stated 
that in the above account not all of the unsound views expressed 
by this young preacher, on that occasion and at other times, are set 
forth. They are merely indications of a drift, outside of our gener- 
ally accepted doctrines and beliefs, which show the necessity of a 
close scrutiny, on the part of all of our ordination councils, into the 
theological and biblical qualifications of those who would take upon 
themselves the great and responsible task of indoctrinating our 
churches and of fulfilling the many-sided duties of the ministerial 
office. 


Holland Patent, NV. Y. 


C. H. WETHERBE. 
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Patrick Henry. Life, Correspondence, and Speeches. By WILLIAM Wirr 
gal In three volumes. 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 

THESE handsomely printed volumes tell with great fulness the 
story of Patrick Henry’s life; and the final volume contains his 
speeches, public papers, and correspondence. While this will not 
be of less value to the historical student, but in some respects will 
be even more valuable than the two volumes of biography, it will 
be less interesting for readers. It is not too much to say that these 
pages tell for the first time the story of Patrick Henry’s life and 
public career. The outlines of that story have, of course, been 
known for generations, Its main features were first made known 
through the biography of William Wirt. This biography was for 
a long time regarded as a satisfactory history of Virginia’s great 
orator and statesman, but of late it has fallen into undeserved dis- 
favor. With a certain class of critics the assumption has been that 
everything related by Mr. Wirt is necessarily untrustworthy. He 
was thought to have relied rather upon his rhetorical abilities than 
to have used due diligence in accumulating materials. The speeches 
of Patrick Henry, in particular, have been described as containing 
much more of Wirt than of Henry. In all these points injustice 
has been done to the biographer. He made sufficiently diligent use 
of all the materials that were available at the time. We are under 
special obligations to him for the pains that he took to recover 
their personal reminiscences of Henry from men still living when he 
wrote. Besides these, he made constant use of such contemporary 
records as he was able to discover. It is true that since his time a 
mass of original and documentary evidence has come to light of 
which he was ignorant, but this was his misfortune rather than his 
fault. No better life of Henry could have been written at the time, 
probably, than that of Wirt’s. 

A few years ago Professor Moses Coit Tyler contributed to the 
“American Statesmen” series a compact biographical sketch of 
Patrick Henry that is still the most readable account in print. It 
was founded upon essentially the same sources as the present larger 
and more complete work. Mr. William Wirt Henry had been for 
many years gathering material for this definitive biography of his 
grandfather. It was with hima labor of love. With great gen- 
erosity he permitted Professor Tyler to use his material. Without 
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this kindness of his no very considerable advance could have been 
made upon the work of Wirt. The reader who has little time at 
his disposal and wishes to know the main facts of Henry’s career 
and to have them in the smallest compass, may still be referred to 
Professor Tyler’s little book. The author of this biography tells 
the same story in essentially the same way, only with greater fulness, 
fortifying his statements at all steps with original documents and 
making the history complete and accurate in all its details. He 
has given us, therefore, what will rank for many years, if not for 
all time, as the standard biography of Patrick Henry. Very little 
if any material remains to be discovered. All the private papers 
of the great statesman have descended to the biographer by inheri- 
tance, and were made use of in these volumes. The public records 
have been sufficiently searched to disclose all their treasures, and 
so many volumes of memoirs and private papers relating to Henry’s 
contemporaries have now been published that little additional light 
can be hoped for from such a source. 

It is gratifying that a careful reading of these volumes, partic- 
ularly the first, enhances one’s estimate of the personal worth, 
the eminent ability, and the disinterested patriotism of Patrick 
Henry. Wirt’s greatest mistake, one under the circumstances quite 
natural, was that he placed tooimplicit reliance upon the judgment 
and recollections of contemporaries, especially of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson was a great man, and Americans do well to hold 
him in honor; but his recollections of public men and public affairs 
in his later years, unless verified by contemporary records, are to 
be received with much scepticism. Like many other great men, 
he had some little traits, and one of these was a mean jealousy of 
men whom he disliked to have ranked as his peers. Henry was 
unfortunate enough during his life to incur this jealousy, and this 
feeling on Jefferson’s part colored, possibly unconsciously to him- 
self, the reminiscences that form so considerable a part of Wirt’s 
original materials. It pleased Jefferson, who, although a professed 
Democrat in principles, was an aristocrat at heart, to attribute to 
Henry a lowly origin, an extreme poverty during youth, and a for- 
tuitous success in life. 

The real facts are that Henry's ancestry was quite as honorable 
as Jefferson’s own. This is a matter of small importance, indeed, 
in a country that professes to judge men for what they are, and not 
for what their ancestors were. But if any record is to be made of 
ancestry, it should be a true record. It is true that Henry’s family 
had been reduced to poverty, and that during his early years life 
was a hard struggle for existence. It is also true that his talents 
were not specially adapted for business, and that he failed in his 
earlier undertakings. It is probably true also that, as Jefferson 
says, on his admission to the bar his attainments were very slender. 
But the average country lawyer in Virginia about the middle of the 
eighteenth century was doubtless not a paragon of learning. That 
Henry was illiterate is disproved by the documents extant in his 
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own handwriting. These are neat in penmanship and are much 
more accurate in spelling than the letters of Washington, who has 
never yet, we believe, been accused of illiteracy, though he was, 
like Henry, not a great scholar. So far from having been a failure 
at the bar until his first great cause, Henry’s success was much 
greater than that of Jefferson himself, which was perhaps the reason 
why the latter somisrepresented it. He began practice in the year 
1760. An account-book of his in the possession of his latest biog- 
tapher and a fac-simile of its first page is printed in Vol.I. It 
contains, in a very legible handwriting, charges of fees in eighteen 
cases, most of them evidently for the drawing of pleas and other 
legal papers, and amounting in all to {10 10s. During this first 
year he entered the names of sixty clients and charged 175 fees. 
Considering the times and the people among whom he practised, 
this must be regarded as a remarkable success for the first few 
months of a professional career. How many young lawyers, one 
wonders, who began practice during the last year in the State of 
Virginia had sixty clients in less than a twelvemonth? We are 
further told that from the fall of 1760 to the end of 1763 Henry’s 
fee-book shows him to have been retained in 1,185 cases, and he 
charged up, besides, many fees for advice and for preparing papers 
out of court. In these three years he had in fact come to acquire a 
large country practice in the Virginia courts, and to acquire and 
retain such a practice he must have been attentive to his business 
and industrious in his habits. The value of Jefferson’s reminis- 
cences may be estimated by comparing these facts with the follow- 
ing from his communications to Wirt: 

He [Henry] turned his views to the law, for the acquisition or 
practice of which he was too lazy. . .. He never undertook to 
draw pleadings if he could avoid it, or to manage that part of the 
cause, and very unwillingly engaged but as an assistant to speak in 
the cause, and the fee was an indispensable preliminary, observing 
to the applicant that he kept no accounts, never putting them to 
paper, which was true. 

It was not an accident, therefore, when Henry was chosen as 
counsel for the defendant in the celebrated tobacco case. The 
clergy contended that their salaries must be considered due by con- 
tracts which fixed them (when the price of tobacco was low) at 
16,000 pounds of tobacco perannum. The issue had been joined in 
such a way that not only were the suing clergy placed in the atti- 
tude cf hard-hearted creditors, but their case was so championed 
by the crown that it had broadened into an issue between the 
power of the king and the rights of the people. It was this fact 
that roused Henry’s feelings and stimulated him to his first triumph 
in oratory. Hitherto he had been known as a painstaking and prom- 
ising young lawyer. From the date of this speech he was one of 
the famous men of the colonies. Of his plea the biographer speaks 
as follows: 

He rose to reply to Mr. Lyons with apparent embarrassment and 
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some awkwardness, and began a faltering exordium. The people 
hung their heads at the unpromising commencement, and the clergy 
were observed to exchange sly looks with each other, while his father 
sank back in his chair in evident confusion. All this was of short 
duration, however. As he proceeded and warmed up with his sub- 
ject, a wondrous change came over him. His attitude became erect 
and lofty, his face lighted up with genius, and his eyes seemed to 
flash fire; his gestures became graceful and impressive, his voice 
and his emphasis peculiarly charming. His appeals to the passions 
were overpowering. in the language of those who heard him, “he 
made their blood to run cold and their hair to rise on end.” In a 
word, to the astonishment of them all, he suddenly burst upon them 
as an orator of the highest order. The surprise of the people was 
only equalled by their delight, and so overcome was his father that 
tears flowed profusely down his cheeks. 

Only a bare outline of thisspeech has been preserved in contem- 
porary letters. It is enough to indicate the line of argument pur- 
sued, but not to justify its reputation for eloquence. The exact words 
uttered have not been preserved beyond a few scattered sentences 
of no great impressiveness. The effect of it upon the jury, as well 
as upon the spectators in court, however, is sufficiently well tes- 
tified by the fact that although, as Henry conceded, under the law 
and the rulings of the court the jury must necessarily find for the 
plaintiff, they returned after less than five minutes’ consultation 
with a verdict of one penny damages. 

A contemporary has left the description of Henry’s personal ap- 
pearance while a young man: 

His visage was long, thin, but not sharp, dark, without any ap- 
pearance of blood in his cheeks, somewhat inclining to sallowness; 
his profile was of the Roman cast, though his nose was rather long 
than high, his forehead high and straight, but forming a consider- 
able angle with the nose; his eyebrows dark, long, and full; his 
eyes a dark gray, not large, penetrating, deep set in his head; his 
eyelashes long and black, which, with the color of his eyebrows, 
made his eyes appear almost back; a superficial view would indeed 
make it be supposed they were perfectly black; his nose was of the 
Roman stamp, as I have already said; his cheek-bongs rather high, 
but not like a Scots-man’s; they were neither as large, as near the 
eyes, nor as far apart as is the natives’ of Siotland; his cheeks were 
hollow; his chin long but well formed and rounded at the end, so 
as to form a proper counterpart to the upper part of his face. I find 
it difficult to describe his mouth, in which there was nothing re- 
markable, except when about to express a modest dissent from 
some opinion upon which he was commenting; he then had a half 
sort of smile, in which the want of conviction was, perhaps, more 
strongly expressed than that cynical or satirical emotion which 
probably prompted it. His manner and address to the court and 
jury might be deemed the excess of humility, diffidence, and 
modesty. . . . His manner was solemn and impressive; his voice, 
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neither remarakble for its pleasing tones or the variety of its ca- 
dence nor for harshness. If it was never melodious (as I rather 
think), it was never, however, raised, harsh. It was clear, distinct, 
and capable of that emphasis which I incline to believe constituted 
one of the greatest charmsin Mr. Henry’smanner. His countenance 
was grave (even when clothed with the half smile I have mentioned), 
penetrating, and marked with the strong lineaments of deep re- 
flection. When speaking in public, he never (even on occasion 
when he excited it in others) had anything like pleasantry in his 
countenance, his manner, or the tone of his voice. You would 
swear he had never uttered or laughed at a joke. In short, in 
debate either at the bar or elsewhere, his manner was so earnest 
and impressive, united with a contraction or knitting of his brows 
which appeared habitual, as to give to his countenance a severity 
sometimes bordering upon the appearance of anger or contempt 
suppressed, while his language and gesture exhibited nothing but 
what was perfectly decorous. He was emphatic, without vehem- 
ence or declamation; animated, but never boisterous; nervous, 
without recourse to intemperate language; and clear, though not 
always methodical. 

No description extant givs a better idea of the orator’s personal 
appearance and manner of speech than this. 

These volumes do substantial justice to Patrick Henry’s great 
services to the State of Virginia, whose constitution he was largely 
instrumental in forming, whose unjust and persecuting laws he did 
more than any other man to change, and whose governor he was 
during four terms, not to mention other years during which he 
served his State in her legislature and as a soldier in her army. 
They also do much toclear up a part of Henry’s life that has always 
been more or less a mystery to his admirers. It is well known that 
during the formation of the Federal Constitution, and up to the 
time of its adoption, the Virginia orator was an active opponent of 
the proposed system. He believed that it would result in a highly 
centralized government—in practical extinction of the States and 
probably in a monarchy. His objections to the Constitution were 
embodied in a series of proposed amendments or a declaration of 
rights that sho’'ld reserve to the people explicitly certain privileges 
and grant them certain p otections about which the Constitution 
was silen‘. In his later years, however, though taking no active 
part in public life, Henry ceased to be identified with Jefferson, and 
was a firm supporter of Washington and lacked little of ranking him- 
self among the Federalists. This has seemed like political inconsis- 
tency, but an examination of the facts as given in this biography 
disposes of this charge. Henry’s attitude was consistent. Though 
he opposed the Constitution as it was proposed to the States for 
adoption, he wished, if a Federal Government were formed, that it 
should be strong enough to have efficiency and usefulness. His 
chief objections to the Constitution were removed by the adoption 
of the first eight amendments, which embodied in the fundamental 
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law of the United States the more important parts of the bill of 
tights that he himself had advocated. Students of the Constitution 
are aware that those amendments are of the nature of a bill of 
rights, securing the people from encroachments that might other- 
wise have been made by the Federal power, and experience has 
shown through all the subsequent years that no greater service was 
ever rendered by an American to the country than was rendered by 
Henry in pressing so urgently these restrictions upon Federal 
power. It would have been better, in the judgment of many con- 
stitutional lawyers, if the whole of his bill of rights, and not merely 
the major part of it, had been incorporated in the Constitution. 
But after the adoption of these eight amendments his attitude to 
the Constitution necessarily changed. The people having been 
secured from the tyranny that he apprehended, he was in favor of 
the exercise of all the just powers of the Federal Government. He 
had no sympathy with the school of Jefferson, which by a rigidly 
literal construction of the words of the Constitution would so mini- 
mize the Federal power as to make the Government practically 
useless. He therefore supported Washington in so construing the 
Constitution as to make himself the head of a government in fact, 
and not in name only. 

Though it may attract fewer readers, the value of Vol. III. is not 
inferior to that of its predecessors. Any one who will examine the 
letters it contains will find proof of what we have above asserted, 
that Henry was far from being the illiterate genius Jefferson repre- 


sented him to be, and the speeches show him to have been a well- 
read lawyer and publicist, able to hold his own-with any men of his 
time at the bar or in a legislative body. The one thing utterly 
absent from both is that declamatory and emotional eloquence insep- 
arably associated with his name. The completion of this admir- 
able work is matter of congratulation among all who are interested 
in the history of our country. 


HENRY C, VEDDER. 





